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HARD GOING—THE DAY WE KILLED THE BEARS 




















Mr. D. W. King, the author of this story, 


DEAN W. KING. 


is a native of Colorado, having been born in 
Golden, September 23, 1869, afterward moving with his parents to Boulder, Colorado. 
he grew to manhood anu did his first shooting. 


Here 


When very young he had a great reputation as a good shot, especially with a rifle, and 
is still called “Dr. Carver” by some of his school-day friends. 

He afterward moved to Denver and took up rifle shooting on the Denver Rifle Range 
where he showed wonderful scores, winning club, state and western championships, and fin- 
ally, on January 17, 1904, made the world’s record for offhand shooting at 200 yards on the 
American standard target scoring 917 out of a possible 1,000, a record that still stands. He 
also holds the longest run of consecutive 10s (3.32 inches) at 200 yards, having made four- 


teen. 


At the National Schutzenfest, held in New York, 1904, he averaged higher than any of over 
500 shooters, winning one first, making the best bull’s eye in 72,000 shots fired, measuring 
.045 of an inch from dead center; also won two third, one fourth and two seventh places. 

For the past six years he has been the western representative of the Nobels Explosives 
Co., L’td., of Glasgow, Scotland, manufacturers of Ballistite and Empire powder, which he 


has made very popular. 


He counts his friends by the thousands and no trap shoot is complete without him. He 
is also the inventor and patentee of the King triple bead rifle sights and several others. 


A KADIAK GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT 


D. W. KING 


It was a cold, stormy night. Bill Hil- 
lis, Dick Reed and I sat around a small 
stove in the office of a little country ho- 
tel in Newman, Calif., trying to get up 
courage enough to go to the cold, damp 
beds, where our conversation drifted 
from one experience to another regard- 
ing sleeping, especially while camping 
out. 

Bill’s line of talk soon changed to ref- 
erences of his many years of prospecting 
and hunting, and especially to his bear 
hunting experiences in Montana and 
the Northwest, and before we went to 
bed that night Bill and I had decided 
to go on a bear hunt to Kadiak Island, 


Alaska, the home of the largest grizzly 
bears on record. Dick was sick to think 
he could not go, he not being able to 
spare the time from business. 

Plans and details were finally ar- 
ranged, and in accordance therewith, I 
sailed from Seattle on April 24th, ’09, 
aboard the ill-fated Ohio, which struck 
a rock and sank Aug. 26th while making 
her regular trip. This is the vessel that 
Gen. Grant toured the world in. She 
was probably a fine one at that time, but 
called a ‘‘tub’’ by most of the people 
aboard on this trip. 

Before leaving Seattle I had met four 
other bear hunters going on the same 
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boat. They were Dr. J. Wylie Ander- 
son and Judge F. A. Williams of Den- 
ver, Colo., who were bound for Unimak 
Island, and Mr. I. T. Alvord of Kent. 
Wash., the home of Carnation Milk or 
‘‘the Alaska eow,’’ and Dr. A. H. Cor- 
dier of Kansas City, Mo., besides my 
partner, Mr. W. A. Hillis, of Portland, 
Ore., whom we picked up at Juneau, 
Alaska, April 27th. We formed a jolly 
and congenial crowd and were soon 
known aboard our boat as the ‘‘ bunch 
of bear hunters.’’ 

We ate, slept, dreamed and talked of 
bear hunting, ruminating on past ex- 
periences and anticipating those we ex- 
pected to have until we knew just what 
gun, sight and ammunition was our re- 
spective favorites, and where each ex- 
pected to hit his bear. 

Bill and I had .35 Remington auto- 
matic rifles, equipped with King triple 
bead front sights and using U. M. C. 
soft-point bullets. We also had .45 Colt 
automatic pistols for side arms. We 
also discussed clothing and footwear, 
and found that all had about the same, 
ineluding rubber clothing, rubber boots 
and shoe-packs. Bill said he had some- 
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thing special to spring on us in the way 
of pants, which he did later on. 

We exercised by walking the deck 
about four miles per day when the 
weather permitted, doing fifty-two laps 
to the mile. I took a couple of courses 
in my special training by falling on the 
slippery deck and spraining my wrist, 
tapering off by falling down the stair- 
way into the dining hall and putting a 
few kinks in my ribs and back. 

May 3rd we spent at Seward, a pretty 
place and beautifully located. During 
our stay there we sighted our rifles and 
stretched our legs, leaving the next 
morning on the steamer Dora, a tough 
little boat of 110 feet, and noted for a 
good many things, principally its pitch- 
ing and rolling stunts. But we were fa- 
vored with good weather and, aside from 
one day, fared very well. 

After several stops, including a cou- 
ple of hours at Kadiak, we arrived at 
Uyak on May 7th at 11 a. m. Here 
we met and were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Davidson. Mr. Davidson is 
superintendent of the large canning 
plant of the Northwest Fisheries Co. at 
this point and is a thorough sportsman 
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and a gentleman. He and his good wife, 
who is a charming hostess, helped us 
spend many pleasant hours in comfort. 

We hired a small boat and, getting 
for a guide Mr. W. C. Smith, who hunts 
and traps during the winter and acts as 
‘‘snarkman’’ for one of the fishing 
crews during the fishing season, we left 
at 2 p. m. for the head of Sakar Bay, 
fifteen miles away, where we landed at 
7 p. m. and camped in an old cabin, 
turning in at 11 p. m. 

We were up at 4 the next morning 
and decided to pack up the river (which, 
by the way, had no name, but which we 
afterward named Smith River in honor 
of our guide) to one of his winter camps 
twelve miles above. 

We left camp at 6 in a drizzling rain, 
with our rubber coats, hats and hip 
boots and about 40 pounds each on our 
backs. The traveling was something 
terrible, as there was no trail and we 
simply floundered along over fallen 
logs, through the brush and dead grass, 
pulling ourselves up and letting our- 
selves down into the bed of the river, 
which we waded ten times going the 
twelve miles and wallowing through 






















HILLIS DOING FANCY RIFLE SHOOTING AT SEWARD, ALASKA 


snow to the tops of our boots. We finally 
arrived at 1 p. m., wringing wet and 
completely tired out. 

Resting about an hour and eating 
lunch of bread, butter, jam and a ean 
of asparagus tips (which Bill had put 
in in place of a can of beef), we started 
back to the bay, arriving at 6 so tired 
and sore I could hardly put one foot 
ahead of the other. We found Mr. Al! 
vord, Dr. Cordier and Russian Alf, their 
guide, camped near us, they having ar 
rived during the day. 

Russian Alf saw a large bear with the 
binoculars across the bay and _ several 
miles away, so our spirits all arose, as 
this was the first sign of bear, the sea 
son being late and the snow deep. They 
went after him the next day but failed 
to score, as he had made tracks for an 
other country. 

After putting on dry clothes and «at 
ing a big supper of ‘‘mulligan’’ from 
some ducks Bill had shot, I crawled be 
tween the blankets and after a few kind 
and loving thoughts for those dear to 
me, fell asleep, even Bill’s snoring fail 
ing to keep me awake. 

We arose early next morning and, 
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VIEW AT SEWARD, ALASKA. 


packing up the stove—which Bill filled 
with ‘‘grub’’ and strapped to his back— 
blankets and all we could carry, we 
started back over the heartbreaking 
trip of the day before. It snowed and 
rained by spells all the way, but we 
finally arrived after many rests and sev- 
en hours on the road, during which time 
I had not taken the pack from my back. 

The guide (‘‘Cap,’’ we called him) 
was a small man but could pack a ter- 
rible load and was as tough as iron— 
and Bill’s stove and load must have 
weighed 60 pounds. We were camped 
here in a cabin 7x9 feet that you could 
not stand straight up in, even in the 
eenter. It was made from cottonwood 
(the only timber found in this country, 
and then only along the river bottoms) 
and covered with sod. 

The only opening was a door 2x4 feet, 
through which we crawled. The interior 
held two pole bunks and the stove, which 
stood at the foot of my bunk, so close 
that I burned two holes in my blankets. 

We took the door down and put it 
across the bunks for a table, Bill and 1 


sitting on our bunks and the guide on 
an oil ean. As he slept on the floor be- 
tween the bunks, it can be imagined that 
the cabin was full. However, we were 
fairly comfortable until the mosquitoes 
thawed out—and then—well, we had 
been advised to bring along some ‘‘tarl- 
atan’’ as it was a very close mesh for 
small mosquitoes. But I believe ordinary 
chicken wire would keep out most of 
them. I think they bred right in the 
eabin, as we would smoke them out, put 
up the tarlatan and in a short time the 
cabin would again be full. 

It got pretty cold some nights, freez- 
ing one-half inch of ice; one night it 
froze our canned stuff solid. 

Our first day in camp found us up at 
2:30 a. m., which is daylight in that 
country at that time of year, and, send- 
ing the guide up the river eight or ten 
miles to look at his upper camp and 
look for bear sign, Bill and I went down 
the river four or five miles. P 

Bill had a fine pair of binoculars and 
I had a powerful telescope, with which 
we searched the mountain sides, ravines 
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and snow banks for bear or tracks. We 
discovered a large track coming down 
to a patch of brush, and, not seeing any 
track leaving it, decided to climb the 
mountain and hunt him; so, crossing 
the ecafion, we climbed and crawled 
through snow and brush for nearly two 
hours to get up a mile (the mountains 
are straight up and the alder brush lies 
nearly on the ground and points down 
hill). This kind of climbing in hip boots, 
which I wore on the entire trip, is the 
most heartbreaking work I ever did. 
You simply fall exhausted after going 
a few yards. 

On reaching his track—which Bill 
said was the largest he had ever seen 
in all his experience, and he has had 
some, killing over 300 bears in his day 
we found that it led into a heavy patch 
of alder brush. Bill took a high ridge, 
while I followed the track into the brush, 
my eye and nerve alert as I fully ex- 
pected to jump him at any moment; but 
after following it for about a quarter 
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of a mile, finding many places where he 


had torn up the ground and grass like 
a drove of hogs, I finally lost it in the 
open river bottom. 

We found miles and miles of bear 
trails in this bottom running in every 
direction through the brush and timber, 
and in many places worn a foot and a 
half or two feet deep in the ground. 
These are worn by the bear while the 
salmon are running up the rivers, as the 
bear live almost entirely on fish a good 
part of the season. We also found fallen 
logs lying across the streams and sloughs 
that were worn nearly half off from 
their long, sharp claws. 

We reached camp at 4 p. m., com 
pletely tired out and as hungry as 
wolves, not having taken any lunch and 
it having been twelve hours since break 
fast. 

We put in eight days of this 
kind of work, getting up about 2 o’clock 
every morning, by Bill’s alarm, and 


unless it was so rainy and foggy ws 
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could not see, we were out on the moun- 
tain or in the river bottom looking with 
the glasses by daylight, and generally 
got to camp tired, wet and hungry and 
to bed by 7:30 or 8, although we could 
not get used to going to bed with the 
sun an hour or two high. 

May 17th found us up at the usual 
time. It was one of the first real good 
days for weather that we found on the 
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high up the mountain in the side of a 
cliff. I watehed it intently for a few 
moments, when | saw a huge bear raise 
its head from the spot, and before | 
could believe my eyes it separated and 
I saw it was two bears that had been 
lying together. Before I could think, 
two more spots that I had thought 
shadows stood up, and there were four 
grizzlies in the field of my glass at once. 
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WE WERE OUR OWN PACK HORSES. 


trip. Bill and the guide went up the 
eanon to see about moving camp, and I 
went down the cafion about four miles 
to an opening in the timber and, getting 
my telescope mounted on a forked stick, 
was soon searching the mountains and 
cliffs for the elusive grizzly, like an 
astronomer looking for a new comet. 
Suddenly my eye fell upon a brown 
spot that was entirely different from 
anything I had yet seen. It was about 
three miles away, on an air line and 


It looked like the whole side of the cliff 
had turned to bear. 

Instinetively I felt for my rifle, shells 
and knife, and my first impulse was to 
start for them, but as I was alone and 
only had ten cartridges and they were in 
an almost inaecessable place, I decided 
to wait until I could get Bill. I watched 
them until nearly noon, seeing them 
travel a few yards, then lie down in a 


buneh and sleep for a half hour or so, 
then move again. The two smaller ones 
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would wrestle and box each other just 
like a couple of boys, and I laughed 
aloud several times at their antics. 

I returned to camp at noon and anx- 
iously awaited the return of Bill and the 
guide. While waiting I decided to take 
a bath, change my clothes and do some 
washing; so, putting on my dry clothes 
I tied the others to a rope and walked 
out on the foot log across the river and 
threw them in and tied the rope to the 
log to let the swift current do the wash- 
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BEAR TRAIL—THERE 
MILES OF THEM. 


HILLIS 


IN A 


WERE 


ing. While tying the rope I fell off the 
log into the river and everything I had 
on was wet. I had to go to bed and let 
my clothes dry, where I was found when 
Bill and the guide 
o’elock. 

They had seen nothing but tracks anc 
thought my news too good to be tru: 
They did not want to believe it at first 
nor my ‘‘hunch’’ when I told them we 
would ‘‘kill the bunch tomorrow.’’ Bill 


came in about 6 


said he had never seen it done, and the 
guide shook his head. 





































We got ‘‘in the hay’’ at 8 and were 
up again at 2 in the morning. It was a 
perfect day, and remained so through- 
out. After a hurried breakfast we went 
down the river to the same opening 
where I had found them, and after a lit- 
tle search found all four of the bears 
not 100 yards from where I had last 
seen them the day before. 

We watched them for several hours 
sleeping and playing, but traveling very 
little, apparently getting used to the 
light and toughening their feet after the 
five months’ confinement in their winter 
den, as they had not been out more than 
a day or so. 

After figuring on several routes and 
plans according to the wind, we started 
for them at 8 a. m. by what looked like 
an almost impossible route. I did not 
know whether I could stand it or not, 
but we stripped down as light as pos- 
sible and, pulling up our belts another 
hole, went at it. 

For the first half mile it was nearly 
straight up through brush, dead grass 
and brake that we had to literally crawl 
and pull ourselves through. Then we 
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OUR SECOND CAMP, TWELVE MILES UP SMITH’S RIVER. 


struck patches of soft snow that we sank 
into to our hips. We had no snow shoes, 
so had to wallow through it, gaining a 
few yards and falling exhausted. 

As we went higher the snow gradually 
became harder and we sank in less. But 
another trouble beset us; we had not 
brought our colored glasses and were 
getting snow-blind from the glare, as 
the sun shone from a cloudless sky. We 
finally dug into the ground and plas- 
tered our faces with black mud, which 
was very uncomfortable but which an- 
swered the purpose. 

The route we had taken led us to the 
top of the mountain, hundreds of feet 
higher than the bears, and about a mile 
from them. This was done to keep from 
exposing ourselves to view and also on 
account of the wind, which is very 
changeable in this country. 

As we neared the top the snow be- 
came so hard we could barely get foot- 
ing, and the drifts grew steeper. We 
would stick our gun butt into the snow, 
and then our heels, and work cautiously 
along single file. But a single slip and 
we would have landed—somewhere 
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thousands of feet down the mountain. 
As we came to a small bare spot that 
the wind had swept clean, Bill re- 
marked: ‘‘I was never so glad to get 
my feet on land in my life’’-—and we 
drew a sigh of relief and had a rest. 
(But I saw Bill on two other occasions 
before we finally reached civilization 
when he was as glad, and more so, to get 
on land.) 

We finally reached the summit at 
noon, having climbed constantly for four 
hours and made about 4,000 feet in alti- 
tude. Here we encountered a regular 
blizzard, as the wind was blowing the 
snow in clouds. It was terribly cold 
and we were soaking wet from perspira- 
tion and snow. Even our legs and feet, 
encased in rubber hip boots, were 

. soaked. 

We hurriedly got our coats from our 
packs and, putting them on, started at 
as fast a gait as the going would permit, 
down the ridge toward the cliff where 
we had last seen the bears. We arrived 
) at the spot we had decided upon at 12:45 
: p. m., or four and three-quarters hours 
from the time we started to climb. 

Crawling to the edge of the cliff, we 
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peered cautiously over, and the sight 
that met our eyes would quicken any 
man’s pulse, for not over forty yards 
below us on the side of the cliff were the 
four grizzlies—the two large ones lying 
down side by side, apparently asleep, 
while the two smaller ones were stand- 
ing on their hind feet boxing each other 
like two boys. We could probably have 
killed them with little trouble right 
where they were, but decided to photo- 
graph them first. 

Hurriedly unstringing my camera, | 
pushed it over the edge of the cliff and 
pressed the bulb—fearing to stand up 
and get them in the finder, as they might 
see or scent us. I had just got my cam- 
era back in the ease and Bill was trying 
his, when the large bear suddenly 
straightened up and, throwing her nose 
in the air, scented us, as the wind and 
snow were whirling around the cliff 
badly. 

Bill hollered, ‘‘Drop your camera and 
get your gun,’’ but before we could do 
so they had made a couple of jumps and 
were out of sight, going to the right and 
down the cliff. There was no time for 
plans. It was everybody to his own no- 
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GENERAL SCENERY UP ’ 


tion, so, grabbing my Remington, I 
scrambled up to the right, while Bill and 
the guide started down the eliff. 

I finally half fell, half slid out and 
down onto a narrow point of the eliff 
covered with loose rock and snow, doing 
so just in time to see the grizzlies about 
150 yards below me, plowing through 
the snow in single file. The large one 
was in the lead, and had only a few 


yards to go to be out of sight. 








“ERERGS IN ICY STRAIT. 


"HE “INSIDE PASSAGE.” 


| had to stand up.in order to deflect 
my rifle enough to shoot, I was so near 
straight above them. I drew a hurried 
bead on the large one’s shoulder and 
pressed the trigger. She fell to her 
knees and I put two more into her be- 
fore she could recover. At my third 
shot I heard Bill open up from some- 
where below me with his automatic, and 
it was good music to my ears. 

When the large one stopped the others 
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had bunched up, and we simply annihil- 
ated them, so that by the time our clips 
were empty there were three of them in 
the air going down the mountain, end 
over end, at a terrible speed, making the 
snow fly like an avalanche. 

They were all four down within fif- 
teen seconds of the time I fired the first 
shot. And right here I want to say that 
the efficiency of the Remington Auto- 
matic and U. M. C. soft-point bullets 
were proven beyond any possible doubt 
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[It took me about ten minutes to get 
off the pinnacle that I had been perched 
on—and which I had reached in a few 
seconds—and nearly half an hour to get 
down to where the 
fourth bear, as the cliff was very steep 
and covered with soft snow. 

I used my rifle as a staff and had to 
slide and erawl from one niche to an 
other. 











we had last seen 


Several times I was simply bal 
anced in the air against the side, but 
finally, I don’t know 


exactly how, | 
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in my mind, as I don’t think it would 
have been possible to have killed the 
four bears with anything but automatic 
rifles, as they were so nearly out of sight 
to start with, I don’t think lever guns 
could have been operated fast enough. 
When we skinned them we found my 
first shot had broken the large one’s 
shoulder and had also gone through the 
other fore leg. All just 
‘*serambled.’’ 

The three bears finally stopped rolling 
about a third of a mile down the moun- 
tain in the soft snow. The fourth bear 
had fallen over the farther cliff, but did 
not roll as the others had, as it was only 
wounded. 


four were 
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ON SMITH'S RIVER. 


reached the snow safely and was joined 
by Bill and the guide. 

Bill said he had got an opening from 
directly behind the bear and had put 
the first two shots into the large one and 
then one each into the other three. 

The guide, he said, had stood with 
mouth open watching me from my lofty 
perch and when he finally looked back 
and saw the the 


‘There they go! there 


bears rolling down 
mountain, said: 
they go!—bang! bang!’’—and he op 
ened up with the extra automatic he was 
carrying. 

Taking the trail of the wounded bear, 
we climbed cautiously down the cliff, ex- 


peecting to come upon him any second. 
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Finally the guide climbed on a big boul- 
der and said he had gone into a den 
under the cliff; and sure enough, he had 
literally fallen back into the den from 
which they had just dug out a day or so 
before. They had dug straight up 
through three or four feet of snow at the 
face of a perpendicular cliff, and the 
opening of the den was at the bottom of 
this hole in the snow. 

We approached this cautiously, not 
knowing what his intentions might be, 
as we could hear him making a fuss and 


to be ready, laid down on his stomach 








and started crawling into the den, push- 
ing the candle and rifle ahead of him. 
He had crawled in about half his 
length when he said, ‘‘I can see his eye 
—looks like a ball of green fire’’—and 
then, ‘‘it’s gone.’’ A few seconds later 


he said, ‘‘I can see it again.’’ Bang! 


went his rifle and he backed out of the 
He said he had shot at his eye. 
I stooped and stuck my head in the op- 
ening and heard a deep gurgling sound. 
Then I knew he was dying. 


cave. 











A SILENT STORY 


groaning hard. After a few minutes, 
not finding any change in the bear’s 
actions, Bill told me to keep my eye and 
gun on the hole and he would dig the 
snow away with the butt of his rifle. 
The snow was packed pretty hard, but 
in about fifteen or twenty minutes Bill 
had a cut wide enough for his body and 


deep enough so he could see back in the 
den. Taking a piece of candle from his 


pocket that he said he had carried while 


in Montana, he lighted it and, telling me 


We now ate lunch of sea biscuit, cold 
eanned beef and a frozen onion, and it 
tasted good, as it had been twelve hours 
since breakfast. We were famished for 
water and had eaten snow until 
mouths were nearly blistered. 

Bill started to take off his pack, when 
the guide asked what he was going to 
do. Bill said he was going in after the 
bear. But the guide insisted on going, 
and as Bill said he ‘‘ wasn’t overly anx- 
ious anyway,’’ the guide took a rope, 


our 
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the candle and rifle and crawled in cau- 
tiously. 

We wanted to tie the rope to him, so 
we could pull him out in case of trouble, 
but he said no. At first he could not 
find the bear, but finally found him in 
about thirty feet and on a bench of rock. 
He soon had the rope on the animal, and 
Bill went in and helped drag him out. 
We thought until now that it was the 
large one, but found it was the second 
in size. Bill’s bullet had missed the eye 
less than half an inch. 

We started the bear down the moun- 
tain and then, sitting down on the snow 
and sticking in our heels, were soon fly- 
ing after him, and when we finally 
reached the others both Bill and the 
guide were minus the seats of their 
trousers. 

After a lot of tugging and pulling in 
snow to our hips, we got the four griz- 
zlies in a pile and photographed them, 
and Bill and I had a shake of congratu- 
lation—not that we were alive, but that 
the bears were dead. 




















SHOWING WHERE THE BEARS WERE KILLED. 
The cross indicates where they were emotes cave where wounded one crawled; dotted lines, route 


taken in reaching them 
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We again slid and dragged them down 
the mountain as far as we could—about 
a mile—to save packing the skins any 
further than was necessary, as it was 
hard work in the snow and brush. 
While skinning them we nearly froze, 
except our hands, which we kept warm 
by the heat from the bodies of the bears. 
After skinning them we packed the 
hides to the river, a hard job through 
brush and soft snow. Here we piled 
them up to be stretched the next day, 
as we were too tired to do it then. We 
were then seven miles from camp, which 
we reached at 8 o’clock that night after 
seventeen hours of the hardest and most 
heartbreaking work imaginable, but 
happy. We had made good and had 
done what we had come nearly 3,000 
miles to do; and the trophies were worth 
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the work, as the hair was long and thick 
and all were in perfect condition. 

Before turning in we cleaned our 
rifles, and then I found out something: 
Before starting down the cliff after kill 
ing the bear I had taken the shell out 
of the chamber of my rifle, as I had to 
use it to let myself down with, having 
the muzzle in my hand—and when I 
went to clean it, it was still empty. I 
had, with an empty gun, watched the 
hole while Bill crawled in after the 
wounded bear. It was too good and | 
had to tell Bill. He thought it a good 
joke on me, and I guess it was, but had 
that bear charged Bill, the joke might 
have been on Bill; but as it was he 
seemed to think no more of crawling into 
the den than most people would to craw! 
under a bed after a cat. 


The Navajos’ Gods 


Thy Gods, O Navajos, are kin to other Myths 
Which Mankind ever made to thrall the Soul— 

To tear, to rend, to bind it with cruel withes;— 
To be forgotten as the ceaseless roll 

Of centuries displaced with ever new, 
Progressive, and more tolerant in view. 


How pagan were the rites to Gods forgot! 

When, fiercely burning with ecstatic fire 
The Dance of Death was made the heroe’s lot 

And martyred Tribesmen swelled the flaming pyre 
Not less their Valor, and, not less their Fame 

That their descendents live in Captive shame. 


The hearts now stilled that bravely beat long since 
And met their end without complaint or cry 

Would struggle bitterly, would writhe and wince 
Beneath the now weak-borne theology. 

Better, ah! far, the strong old Pagan Faith 
Than this mere semblance, this despised wraith! 


But brave hearts struggle still beneath their loads 
Aye, brave hearts fight the fight and take no rest; 

And though Old Tribesmen traveled different roads 
There still are some whose Faith is not a jest. 

Sure, Mankind’s heart beats like in every breast 
When Pagan true, or Christian, meets his test. 


Cc. CARROLL WRIGHT. 
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THE GREATEST RACE IN THE WORLD 








A Thrilling Tale of the Big Annual Event in Nome, Alaska. The 
story of the Dog Sledge and its wonderful capability when drawn by 
trained huskies and malamutes over snow-covered trails of the North. 








CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


You may search the annals of history 
from its earliest dawn; you may read of 
famous races that have been run, de- 
scribed in thrilling poetry or graphic 
prose from Homer to the latest author, 
but you will find nothing that can com- 
pare with the greatest and most novel 
race in the world, ‘‘the all-Alaska sweep- 
stake race.’’ 

Wonderful feats of swiftness and en- 
durance have been chronicled of the 
horse, of man, and of man and horse 
combined. The horse race between two 
German officers from Berlin to Vienna, 
360 miles in 72 hours, was flashed all 
over both continents; all the world stood 
agog listening in excitement to the re- 
ports from the long-distance race of last 
year from Evanston, Wyo., to Denver, 
Colorado, with the world’s record of 112 
miles the first day and 595 miles in sev- 
en days, made and won by an American 
broncho, beating all the Arabian thor- 
oughbreds; but it cannot compare with 
our Nome-to-Candle race. 

The German officer dashing along on 
beautiful, level roads is comfortable and 
safe, and the man in a 50 or 100-mile 
foot race is safe at least. We have in 
this, our race, all the elements of races 
combined, where brawn and brain, 
muscle, judgment and courage will be 
stretched to its utmost tension, and then 
add the-greatest and gravest of obstacles 
—racing along without roads over bleak 
and storm-swept plains of snow and ice, 





across divides in the Arctic mountain 
ranges, through blinding blizzards and 
pitch dark night, the thermometer regis- 
tering perhaps 40 below zero. Here is 
where the racer stakes his very life on 
the contest. The race is a type of an 
Alaskan’s life and the contestants are 
the pride of Alaska, the brain and brawn 
of highest civilization—the dogs of the 
staunchest and noblest type nature can 
produce. 

It is also a typical American race, for 
it is open to every one who owns a dog 
team. Every one is your equal until he 
proves himself the better, and when he 
comes home the winner we cheer, and 
cheer, and gladly acknowledge his su- 
premacy. 

A magnificent gold and silver cup two 
feet high, the product of the finest jew- 
eler’s art, filled to the brim with $11,000 
in double eagles, is the prize. 

The dogs are all native-born Alaskans 
of different breeds. Some it would be 
difficult to distinguish from the fierce ‘ 
gray timber wolf; some are long-legged 
Huskies, built like a moose with swing- 
ing pace; in others can be traced parts 
of shepherds, collies, setters and point- 
ers, all mingled with the strain of the 
wolf or malamute. 

The drivers are, with a few exceptions, 
all pioneers of Alaska, hardy frontiers- 
men hardened to the hardships and haz- 
ards of this inhospitable clime. Some 


have earried Uncle Sam’s mails over un- 
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trodden trails, defying the fiercest bliz- 
zards and mastering all conditions and 
difficulties of climate and trail, even the 
very elements themselves. Others are 
wearing medals, or have trophies of 25, 
50 and 100-mile foot races. “Dogs and 
drivers have been in training all winter 
and are in the best of trim. 

The race begins at noon on the first 
of April, on the ice of Bering Sea. The 
weather is awful; a blinding snowstorm 
traveling at the rate of 35 miles an 
hour is enveloping and blotting out 
everything, but cannot make driver or 
dogs flinch, or prevent people clad in 
all sorts of furs from seeing the start of 
the great race. 

The first man is Perey Blatchford, 
with a string of nine spirited, alert and 
well-trained dogs. Fifteen minutes later 
Seotty Allan faces the barrier with ten 
of the best trained dogs in the country. 
The cheers of the multitude proclaim 
the popularity and anxious hopes that 
the plucky Seotechman and veteran mail 
carrier may win the prize. 

Fifteen minutes later comes Coutou, 
a swarthy French Canadian, who 
showed all the blizzard eaters in last 
year’s race that he was king of them all, 
when he lashed the leader of his team 
to himself and on hands and _ knees 
climbed the Topkok hill at night in a 
raging, seething mass of whirling snow 
and ice, when all the flower of Alaska’s 
knights of the trail were bunched in 
Brown’s Road House, waiting for day- 
light. His dogs are not the fastest, and 
he hails the blizzard now blowing, for 
this is his chance to win. 

Next is Heggness, the winner of last 
year’s (the first Alaska) dog race. With 
the finest team that money could buy, 
the choice of a kennel of forty dogs, 
costing as much as $300.00 apiece, he 
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starts confident of winning the 400-mile 
race. 

Then follow nine others at intervals of 
fifteen minutes; the last one, Thrustrup, 
driving Goosack’s Russian team, leaves 
at 3:15 p. m. He is a novelty and a 
sort of dark horse in the race. Nine 
wiry little fox-like dogs have come 
across from Siberia, and are known as 
dogs that have great staying qualities 
and who ean travel without food or rest 
for an indefinite time. The odds are 
forty to one, so no one takes great stock 
in the little fiery, sharp eared dogs that 
respond to the least motion or word, like 
the pressure of an electric button. Now 
they are all off on the trail. Blood, 
strength and determination will decide. 

Word by telephone comes from the 
different stations telling of their arrival 
and the state driver and dogs are in. If 
a picture comes to your mind when read- 
ing this article, ot a man sitting in com- 
fort, bundled up in furs, cracking a long 
whip behind a flying string of dogs, cast 
it away, for the man is hanging onto the 
handle bars of his sleigh, or ahead on 
snowshoes breaking trail, and little he 
will ride of the 400 miles. 

Now he goes over the rough ice of 
Bering Sea or plowing through deep 
snow drifts; then he follows the beach, 
guiding his sleigh as the leader picks 
his way around stumps of drift wood; 
then around Cape Nome into Solomon, 
where the snow and storm are both in- 
creasing. On, on, bending low, meeting 
the onslaught of the fierce blizzard. 

When darkness gathers around the 
racers, the teams are strung out from 
Timber Road House, 67 miles distant 
from Nome, to Hastings, only ten miles 
from Nome. Already fortune has smiled 
and frowned, and unforeseen things have 
happened. Brown, with his fine team 
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from Candle, has lost an untamable, 


fieree dog. According to rules, he must 
further without the 
Every driver must have all his dogs, at 
all times, dead or alive, and return with 
the same dogs. No one is allowed to pace 
him or assist him on the trail, except at 
the road houses, if there be any, or at 
the camps some of the racers have estab- 
lished in this uninhabited 
Heggness’ team without the driver is 
stopped at Cape Nome and no one knows 
what has become of the hero of last 
year’s race. In the pitch darkness and 
storm Bobby Brown has lost his direc- 
tion near Timber and is wandering 
around gritting his teeth and cursing his 
luek. Blatchford’s leader, a magnificent 
blue Llewellyn setter, who never yet met 
a storm he would not face, has saved his 
master and Allen and pulled them into 
Timber road house. They are now many 
miles and hours ahead of the rest, still 
plodding through the dark and 85 miles 
from Nome, nearing the little mining 
town of Council, where they take a few 
hours’ rest. 

Then the storm ceases and the early, 
bright, shining sun sees Trustrup and 
his ridiculed little Siberian Rats well up 
in front and by noon he is 30 minutes 
ahead of the best. He has never once 
stopped. Blatchford and Allan are out 
24 hours and have covered (with all the 
hardships of facing a fierce snowstorm 
and plodding in the darkest of night, 
135 miles the first day. 
lost three hours by losing his leader and 
letting the dogs run away from him, is 
full in the race again and the snow is 
melting under his fast-flying steps. 

Before the racers now lies a course 
over high: mountain ranges, down into 
treacherous, ice-bound gulches and riv- 
ers, necessitating the climbing of steep 


not move dog. 


country. 


Heggness, who 
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banks on the other side; then they 
plunge into Death Valley, the terror of 
the trip. Not a landmark, a road house 
or human being is to be seen, but all is 
dead, bleak silence. A raging storm 
sweeps the vast plateau, daunting the 
bravest heart. In this stage of the race 
the elements of chance predominate. 
The betting changes as news or no news 
is received from the racers. Trustrup 
has lowered his odds from 40 to 1 to 
even money. If he wins he will break 
the gamblers and bookmakers. 
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perhaps get an idea why a town of 2,000 
inhabitants is able to put up a $11,000 
prize and two magnificent silver cups. 
The full moon of the second night 
looks down on five of the racers as they 
are now plodding into Candle. The 
game little Scotchman has made the 204 
miles in 37 hours 29 minutes; actual 


traveling time, 25 hours 42 minutes. 


The pace has been a fast, grueling one, 
but the 204 miles home stretch will be 
more eruel and grinding, taxing to the 
utmost the fortitude, strength, judgment 





THE CFFICIAL SCORE BOARD AT NOME, KEPT DURING PROGRESS OF RACE. 


The little town of Nome is in a state 
of frenzied hydrophobia. All business 
has been suspended. The three banks 
are closed and teamsters and stores are 
out of business. The District Court has 
adjourned; the school children have a 
holiday ; the men are ‘living on lunches, 
thronging the saloons and jamming the 
resorts where sheets with the dog dope 
are posted. Every one has his score 
eard in.his hand and eagerly jots down 
every item. The women can do nothing 
better and do nothing else than keep the 
telephone receiver at their ears all day. 
From this interest in the race you may 





and endurance of man and dog. Blatch- 
ford is but a few minutes behind Allan 
Hardly have these two slept a few hours 
when in come nine little Siberian dogs, 
who when halted, play around the spec- 
tators like little kittens, as if they had 
come from a pleasure jaunt. The big 
Russian driver is a strange contrast to 
the little dogs. His legs are wobbly and 
his eyelids hang heavy with sleepless 
ness and frost; 204 miles has he run in 
38 hours 49 minutes. 

Next is Holmson in 40-37; Smith and 
Berg, 41-49; Heggness, 41-52; Lang, 42- 
53; Brown, 43-05. 








THE WINNER'S CUP 


A goid and silver cup filled to the brim with $8,000 
in double eagles 

All have come into Candle during the 
night from 2 a. m. to 8 a.m. All of 
them leave between 9 and 10 a. m., con- 
sequently the first have had seven hours’ 
rest, while the last rested only two hours. 
This will tell on the home stretch. 

Allan and Blatchford have rested sev- 
en hours and start at 9 a. m. for Nome. 
The Russian has rested but three hours 
and again commences the slow, killing 
pace. While Allan’s and Blatchford’s 
fast dogs are racing ahead and then 
stop for rest, this indomitable, stolid 
Russian is plodding along, never stop- 
ping, never sleeping, never resting, al- 
ways closing up the gap between them, 
and now when leaving Candle he is three 
hours ahead on time. He started out 
with the determination to go 23 hours 
out of the 24, drop dead or come home 
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the winner, and he keeps his word. He 
is now the dreaded spectre of Banquo’s 
ghost appearing before the bookmakers 
and terrorizing them. 

Allan and Blatchford at noon are at 
First Chance, at dark at telephone sta- 
tion 79 miles from Candle. Here they 
take four hours’ rest and then telephone 
that they will race in one breath with 
their fast teams 125 miles to Nome. 
Trustrup, their Russian shadow, has 
taken at last four hours’ rest and there- 
by dropped to third place again; but at 
10 o’elock at night he crawls out of his 
sleeping bag and sends word to Nome 
that he is fresh and ready for a continu- 
ous 165-mile rush to Nome. 

The race has dwindled to a grueling, 
grinding, heartbreaking run _ between 
man and man, dog and dog. The Rus- 
sian carries alternately one dog in the 
sleigh to rest his team. Blatchford ecar- 
ries his crippled leader. 

* * * * * * * 

It is 10 p. m. April 4th.. The racers 
have been out 82 hours and will be in 
Nome in a few minutes. The whole pop- 
ulation has crowded the space around 
the judges’ stand and a mile up the line 
on the ice of Bering Sea. Every one 
wants to see the victor come in, but 
above all they are intensely curious to 
see how men and dogs have stood the 
terrible strain of the hard-fought con- 
test. 

Amid cheers of the multitude, blowing 
of steam whistles and firing of Fort 
Davis cannon, Allan erosses the line. 
the winner of the first prize in the sec- 
ond annual All-Alaska Sweepstake Race. 
He has made the 408 miles in 82 hours 
2 minutes 4 seconds. He has covered 
the distance, actual traveling time, in 55 
hours 59 minutes 41 seconds. 
Blatchford is right at his heels, but is 

















15 minutes behind in 
and gets seeond prize. 

Such is the record of feats of endur- 
ance, generalship, unflagging energy, in- 
domitable courage and* undying deter- 
mination of Alaskans in Alaska, where 
feats of a lesser kind are the necessities 
of a daily life. Nansen, Peary, Asiati- 
eus, if you had taken your material from 
our midst, such men and dogs would not 
only have reached the Pole, but brought 
the very Pole back with them.* 

But the poor dogs—you will ery out— 
what of them? Well, when the two Ger- 
man officers reached Vienna, their two 


traveling time, 
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Bobby Brown made them hustle some 
what on the home run. 

The Russian’s dogs were 
With all his continuous plodding he 
could not keep up with the winners 
Now he is tied with Peter Berg for 
third place. The latter has been in many 
a 50 and 100-mile foot race and he also 
has plodded without rest. 

From a road house comes the tele 
phone message that this indomitable man 
is coming along the trail, only one dog 
and himself pulling the sleigh, burdened 
with six tired dogs, determined to the 
last breath with the last ounce of 


too slow 








A FAMILIAR SCENE ON THE 


horses died within two hours. Our dogs 
are tired, but that is all. They have 
been living on beef steak on the trail, 
and after a night’s rest they are as 
fresh as ever. Allan’s and Blatchford’s 
faces are scarred by the frost and tanned 
like leather. Their muscles are aching, 
their eyes heavy and_ swollen, hair, 
brows and body are covered with frost 
and icicles from steaming perspiration. 
They have no remarkable incident to 
tell, nothing to say beyond that they 
feel tired and that the Russian and 





*The North Pole had not been discovered 
when this story was written. 
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ALASKA—A BIG WALRUS KILL 


strength to gain the third prize. When 
he gets to Port Safety he has made the 
longest continuous run ever made by 
man and _ beast—185 
stopping longer than necessary to feed 
the dogs or take a meal himself. 

At last the Russian passes him and 
with his tireless little dogs wins the third 
prize. Though the driver is completely 
exhausted, the dogs show no indication 
that they have come 400 miles in 90 
hours. Their tails are curled over their 
backs and their faces are just as intelli- 
gent and alert as when they started. 


miles—without 
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The first prize is a great gold and sil- 
ver cup and $8,000. Berger, the owner 
of the team, takes the cup and gives the 
$8,000 to Allan, his driver. The second 
prize, a fine silver cup and $2,000, goes 
to Berger and Blatchford, respectively. 
The third prize, $1,000, is won by the 
Russian team. 

According to the rules of the Nome 
Kennel Club, the winning team is sold 
at public auction, the club receiving ten 
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per cent of the proceeds. ‘To people 
who do not know the value and the use- 
fulness of the dog here in the North, 
these figures will show: The following 
are the prices each dog of Allan’s team 
brought at the auction: ‘‘Kid,’’ leader, 
$600; Baldy, leader, $450; Mike, $250; 
Murphy, $200; Duke, $200; Grace, 
$500; Honey, $200; Tom, $200—the 
team bringing the handsome figure of 
$2,600. 












He’d Like to But Hasn’t Got Time 


The thin, puny mortal tied down to his desk, 
And worth fifty thousand or more, 

Takes quinine and pills for dozens of ills 

Just because he don’t get out of door. 

He reads the reports of yachting events, 

Gets woozy and drifts into rhyme, 

But ask him to take a few hours at the lake, 
Why, he’d like to, but hasn’t got time. 


He'll rave over bear hunts and rattlesnake fights. 

Make promises, too, by the score, 

That he'll spend a month up in the mountains—of course— 
Next summer, or may-be before. 

But when you're already to start for the woods, 

His ego is something sublime, 

If he staid but a day, h-ll would be to pay, 

Oh, he’d like to, but hasn’t got time. 


He belongs to the gym, but you'll never see him 
Wasting time putting muscles in play; 
John Sullivan’s picture hangs over his desk, 
But the shape isn’t coming his way. 
He'll tell of the hunter his father once was, 
30q ues nox 4 spare nickel or dime, 
If you ask him to prove his ancestral blood, ° 
Oh, he could, but, he hasn’t got time. 


Now what do you think of a critter like this, 

Tied down to mere dollars and cents, 

His heart’s in the right place, I’ll venture, 

But he’s crazy about interest and rents. 

Some day the physician will tell this poor man 

That he’s booked for a happier clime, 

Then he’ll say, doctor, dear, give me just one more year, 

Ud go now, but haven’t got time. : 


Dedicated to El Comancho. 


Cc. B. DAVIS. 








Cc. A. Cooper. 


The sportsmen of twenty-five years ago remember Mr. Cooper’s writings in the sports- 
man press under the nom de plume of “Sibvilene.” He has all his life been an active sports- 
man, his tenderer sentiments lying more with the sport had with shotgun than with rifle, al- 
though he is an adept in the handling of both. 

The happy days of his boyhood were passed in Central Michigan at a time when venison 
was a legal tender at the rate of one cent per pound, and turkeys, squirrels and ruffed grouse 
more than abundant. In that grand forest, replete with pleasant memories of a kind father 
who loved his two hopefuls too well to deny their requests for guns, G. D. caps and num- 
ber one shot, he was taught to use rifle and shotgun. 

In 1881 the pleasure derived from a Colorado hunting trip induced him to forsake the old 
home-land. Since then he has been a citizen of the Centennial state, engaged most of the 
time in assaying and mining. For almost fifty years he has taken an annual outing, usually 
in quest of large game, ducks or trout, and these have convinced him that vacations should 
form a part of the program of every well-regulated life. Perhaps the conditions as to game 
and fish are changing, but the needs of recreation are ever present, and he believes that 
there is no reason why present-day outings may not be made as enjoyable as those of fifty 
years ago. 

His apology for resurrecting these items of western history comes from the fact that 
they are generallv interesting, and the books referring to them not accessible to a large ma- 





jority of our readers. 


WESTERN HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


I1—The San Luis Valley 


C. A. COOPER 


Colorado has the distinction of pos- 
sessing four upland parks of great size 
and beauty, namely: North, Middle, 
South and San Luis; which, in the order 
named, extend in a straight line from 
north to south across the middle of the 
state. 

Geologically, they are very old, and it 
is more than probable that they were 
once inland lakes. While within the 


boundaries of the state, there are hun- 
dreds of smaller parks, possessing al! 
the allurements of the land of heart’s 


desire, none equal in general historic in- 
terest to the four above mentioned, 
which, for unknown ages, have been fa- 
vored hunting ground for numerous In- 
dian tribes. 

San Luis, lying farthest south, was 
the first to be seen by the Spaniards, as 
they traveled north from Mexico in 
quest of adventure and fabled cities of 
gold. With the Spaniards were intrepid 
priests, who also, filled with curiosity 
and the commendable spirit of explora- 
tion, often traveled alone or in couples, 
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leaving emblems of their religion, and 
oceasionally keeping records of their ex- 
ploits. 

But these early travellers did not find 
all they sought. 

Instead, in southern Colorado, at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet, they found a fer- 
tile, mountain-encireled plain, 60 by 
200 miles in extent, watered by many 
mountain streams, and alive with deer, 
antelope, buffalo, mountain sheep, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and cranes. Even in 
their disappointment, they acknowl- 
edged the beauty of this romantic spot 
of sunshine and, from its resemblance 
to a fruitful and beautiful valley in 
Mexico, gave it the name of San Luis. 

The honor of the discovery is gener- 
ally attributed to a wealthy Spaniard, 
named Don Juan de Onate, who in 1591, 
colonized a tract of land on the Chama 
river, near its junction with the Rio 
Grande, and prospected for gold and 
silver in the mountains, about the 
sources of the Trinchera and Culebra 
rivers, in 1594. This settlement on the 
north bank of the Chama, in New Mex- 
ico, was the first in the western territory 
of the United States, and has been con- 
tinued in a desultory way ever since its 
foundation. 

Between the years 1594 and 1807, 
there is a deep historical silence regard- 
ing this valley. During this period, 
permanent Spanish-Mexican settlements 
were made at Santa Fe and Taos, New 
Mexico; but it is probable that the ad- 
jacent territory received attention only 
from temporary settlers and roving 
Indian bands. 

Early in 1807, however, Lieut. Zebu- 
lon Pike, while searching for the head 
waters of the Red river, crossed from 
the Arkansas to the Rio Grande; and, 
supposing he had found what he sought, 
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ascended the Conejos, a_ tributary 
stream, and built a log fort, or stockade. 
at a point on the north bank, now known 
as the Warm Springs, on Gov. MelIn- 
tyre’s ranch. The Conejos at this place 
being one of the most beautiful of west. 
ern streams, the Lieutenant is excusable 
for the following rhapsody : 

‘*From a high hill, south of our camp, 
we had a view of the prairie and rivers 
to the north of us. It was one of the 
most sublime and beautiful inland pros- 
pects ever presented to the eye of man. 
The prairie, lying north and south, was 
probably 60 miles by 45. The main riv- 
er, bursting from the western mountains, 
and meeting from the northeast a large 
branch which divides the chain of moun- 
tains, proceeds down the prairie, mak- 
ing many large and beautiful islands of 
meadow land, which were covered with 
innumerable herds of deer and antelope. 
The great and lofty mountains, covered 
with eternal snow, seemed to surround 
the luxuriant, flower-crowned vale, mak- 
ing a terrestrial paradise.’’ 

Much to Lieut. Pike’s surprise and 
sorrow, he was permitted to enjoy his 
new-found paradise but a few days. 
One morning a company of Spanish 
soldiers appeared and placed him and 
his followers under arrest for having in- 
vaded Spanish territory, informing him 
that he was stationed upon the Rio del 
Norte, and not upon the Red river. Pro- 
tests proving unavailing, he was taken 
to Santa Fe, and then to Chihuahua, 
where, after nearly a year’s detention, 
he was allowed to return to the United 
States. 

The next to leave a record of his visit 
to this mountain valley was Jacob Fow- 
ler, a native of Kentucky, who, with a 
small party, travelled through Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, to the head wa- 














ters of the Arkansas, and thence to the 
San Luis park, where the spring of 1822 
was passed in trapping and hunting; his 
journal, printed verbatim by Francis P. 
Harper, is interesting in many ways; 
henee the following: 

**tuesday 19th Feby 1822. 

‘*We Set out Early up along the West 
Side of the River In Camped about two 
miles up Pikes forke (Conejos river) of 
the Del nort and about three miles be- 
low His Block House Wheare He Was 
taken by the Spaniards—this fork is op- 
pen oecationed by the large Warm 
Springs Spoken of in Pikes jurnal.’’ 

**Satterday Aprile 20th 1822 

‘*Caught 2 Bever and two gees Weath- 
er Warm the grass begins to appeer a 
little moved up the River about Seven 
miles Seen about twenty Elk Robert 
Shot one but it went off With the Rest— 
the mountains are Still Covered With 
Snow tho none In the valeys.”’ 

**Friday 26th aprile 1822 
(Just above the present city of Alamosa) 

**Set out down the River We are git- 
ing Searee of Powder Haveing to Shute 
So much at gees for Want of larger 
game—killed two Caberey (antelope) 
and one elk—maid Eight miles.’’ 

During the next twenty-five years the 
valley was frequently visited by bands 
of trappers, headed by such venturesome 
spirits as Kit Carson, Dick Wooten, Bill 
Williams, Baptiste Brown, Jim Baker, 
Tom Tobin, Jim Bridger, Dick Owens, 
John Smith, L. B. Maxwell, R. B. Wil- 
lis, Ceran St. Vrain, Tom Boggs, Fitz- 
patrick, Hobbs, the Sublette and the 
Bent brothers; all contemporary at the 
most dangerous period in Western his- 
tory and all possessing resolution and 
tact, a perfect knowledge of wooderaft 
and Indian habits, and the trained habit 
of instantaneous decision. 
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In digressing it may be said that it 
seems to be the way of the world to men- 
tion lightly the names of these courag- 
eous path finders. We read of their 
tragedies, their terrible hardships, their 
greatest feats of endurance; but what 
do we know of the every-day life of 
these real explorers—what of the 
thoughts of the men who lived and died 
in the open, and left no written record? 
With no knowledge of books, they seem 
to have known the sentiment of the 
lines : 

‘*T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and eare.’’ 


And so, with an unfaltering love for 
nature, they became the sport of the 
wind and the rain and followed Pan’s 
footsteps all their lives. More 
choice than necessity, they slept in star- 
ry bivouae; a ray of sunshine comforted 
them and dried their sodden garments; 
a shower made their little world clean 
and the landseape glorious. The hunt 
er’s moon was either present or in the 
future; intense heat would disappear 
with the sun; warmth would follow cold; 


from 


green pastures and running brooks were 
always just ahead. A strange potential 
faith seems to have sustained them in 
their search for the hunter’s earthly par 
adise ; for they commonly persisted in a 
life so filled with constant, deadly peril, 
and which afforded no adequate mone 
tary compensation, that we, of the pres 
ent day, find it difficult to establish a 
motive, or to understand how they were 
able to endure the continuous 
strain and physical hardship. To stand 
guard at night in a wild Indian country 
is no trifling matter—to attack a tenfold 


menta! 


superior force with a faint hope of re 
covering unknown captives, or bands of 
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stolen horses, is either heroism or insan- 
ity—to never relax the eternal watch 
for indications of foes or assassins, try- 
ing beyond measure. Perhaps they 
were held by the majesty of the moun- 
tains, and the freedom of the plains, and 
were satisfied with the companionship 
of the friendly pine and brook. If so, 
or otherwise, they certainly rank with 
our military heroes and their graves 
should receive the same annual floral 
tribute. 

About the year 1842, the Mexican gov- 
ernment thought it good policy to induce 
a rapid settlement of that portion of its 
territory now within the confines of New 
Mexico and Colorado. Therefore, when 
José Martinez and three other citizens 
of New Mexico asked for a t:-9 million 
acre tract in the San Luis valley, for 
colonization purposes, it was ranted 
them without delay. Luis Lee and Nar- 
ciso Beaubien, good citizens of 'faos. 
were satisfied with 1,200,000 acres. while 
Carlos Beaubien and Guadalupe Mir- 
anda received 2,000,000 acres, lying just 
east of the San Luis valley. Manuel Ar- 
mijo, the then political and military gov- 
ernor of Northern Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Santa Fe, granted these 
small favors, the ostensible consideration 
being a promise of rapid colonization 
and permanent settlement. 

The ceremony of relinquishment of 
title was much like that observed in the 
transfer of feudal estates. On the day 
appointed, the Prefect of Demaveation, 
or a deputy, together with the grantee 
and witnesses, went to the land peti- 
tioned for and, having joined hands, 
walked abreast over it, stopping occas- 
ionally to kick up turf, pick up stones, 
pull weeds and grass, and “‘duly trans- 
fer’’ the same. 

That portion of the valley petitioned 
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for by Lee and Beaubien in .1843 was 
deeded by the Mexican government in 
1844, confirmed by the United States in 
1860, and patented in 1871. Narcisco 
Beaubien having been killed in the Taos 
massacre in 1847, the title came to his 
father, Carlos, one-half by inheritance 
and one-half by purchase. Governor 
Gilpin of Colorado bought the entire 
tract in 1864. Several years later it was 
sold to an English syndicate that sold 
the southern half to a Dutch company, 
hence the present names of Costilla and 
Trinchera estates.. 

The petition of Martinez and others 
for 2,000,000 acres was granted October 
12, 1842, although the terms of the 
agreement do not appear to have been 
fulfilled on the part of the grantees, the 
Indians driving the colonists out during 
the first year. Moreover, when the 
United States became the possessor of 
this territory, the grant was not con- 
firmed because of vague boundary de- 
scription, which was as follows: ‘‘On 
the north by La Garita Hill; on the 
south by the San Antonio mountain; on 
the east by the Rio del Norte, and on 
the west by the timbered mountain em- 
braced by the tract.’’ 

In the course of time the vast estate 
given Carlos Beaubien and Guadalupe 
Miranda came into the possession of Lu. 
cien B. Maxwell, a native of Illinois, 
who, while employed as hunter and fore. 
man by Beaubien, had married hia 
daughter. In the years of trade along 
the Santa Fe trail, Maxwell’s ranch 
was a favorite lounging place for all 
travellers, white or red. His table was 
always set for thirty visitors, and besides 
this, he gratuitously fed all passing Jn- 
dians. Aside from being the largest in- 
dividual land holder in the world, he 


practically owned 500 peons, thousands 




















of cattle, sheep, horses and hogs, and 
had thousands of cultivated acres and, 
through contracts with the government, 
accumulated very large sums of money, 
which were spent in litigation a few 
years later, in an endeavor to hold gold 
and silver mines, discovered by prospect- 
ors upon his ground. 

A description of the San Luis valley 
would be incomplete without particular 
mention of the town of Taos, which is 
known in the very old records as Fer. 
nandez, or Fernandez de Taos. Tradi. 
tion, or something stronger, says thc 
place was first settled in 1745 by a Span. 
iard named Pando, who secured immun. 
ity of attack from the Comanche In- 
dians by promising to the head chief his 
infant daughter in marriage. Fifteen 
years later his daughter refused to ful- 
fill the parental contract, whereupon the 
would-be impatient bridegroom took her 
by foree, and with his allies killed every 
other person in the settlement. Tiring 
of his Spanish wife after a few months, 
the Comanche chief traded her to a 
Pawnee chief, who, in turn, sold her to 
a Frenchman, who strengthened the tie 
by an honorable marriage, and there- 
after made her life as pleasant as possi- 
ble. Josiah Gregg, in speaking of the 
episode in 1856, said: ‘‘Some of the 
most respected families of St. Louis are 
descendants of this union. Fifty years 
ago there were many people living who 
remembered the old lady and her pa- 
thetic story of trials and sufferings when 
with the Indians.”’ 

The settlers next coming to Taos prof- 
ited by the experience of Pando, in ap- 
pearing to use a different form of sophis- 
try in dealing with the Comanches. 
Shortly after their arrival a brand of 
whiskey, known as ‘‘Taos lightning,’’ 
was placed upon the market, which, if 
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we may judge by the long ensuing peace, 
was instantly effective in allaying all 
hostile feelings. The fame of its civiliz- 
ing influence and potency spread so rap 
idly that Taos soon became a flourishing 
town, and for a period of seventy-five 
years, was the most northern point at 
which flour, beans, melons and the afore- 
said brand could be obtained. As early 
as 1804, Mexican and Eastern goods 
could also be bought there. Within a 
few years two very large pueblos, or 
community buildings five stories high, 
and with walls from three to seven and 
a half feet thick, gave security to the in- 
habitants and agreeable visitors. There 
were also other attractions in dark-eyed 
senoritas, whose smiles often induced 
the hardy trappers to go hundreds of 
miles out of their way in order to trade 
at this convivial elysium. As all roads 
onee led to Rome, likewise all trails now 
led to Taos. 

In April, 1846, following the annexa 
tion of Texas by the United States, war 
was declared by Mexico. In August, 
General Phil. Kearney, with 2,000 men 
and but trifling opposition, took posses 
sion of New Mexico,.organized a provis 
ional civil government, and appointed 
Charles Bent, of Taos, governor, with 
official headquarters at Santa Fe. All 
minor offices were filled by Americans, or 
Mexicans loyal to the United States. As 
might have been anticipated, there were 
many Mexiean-Pueblo Indian malcon- 
tents, who quietly connived at the over 
throw of the new government. 
meetings by prominent conspirators re 
sulted in a plot for general revolt on 
Christmas eve, at midnight, when the 
Americans were likely to be at fandan- 
gos and unarmed. By an over-guarded 
effort to keep all knowledge of the plot 
from the women of the settlement, it 
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was revealed. A mulatto wife of one 
of the conspirators, suspecting that mur- 
der was intended, listened to a conversa- 
tion between two of the conspirators, 
and immediately reported the matter to 
Col. Sterling Price, then in command of 
the badly scattered troops. At this time 
the ranking officer, Col. Doniphan, being 
far away with most of the troops in an 
effort to suppress an outbreak of the 
Navajo Indians, and the remaining five 
hundred men being dispersed at Santa 
Fe, Albuquerque, Las Vegas and other 
Mexican settlements, it was thought ex- 
pedient to check the proposed insurrec- 
tion by revealing a knowledge of it, 
which at best could scarcely be avoided. 
This resulted in a postponement to the 
18th of January, when a general out- 
break was to oceur. 

Governor Bent and Circuit Attorney 
T. W. Leal, thinking the war spirit well 
broken, went to Taos to visit their fam- 
ilies. On the morning of the 19th, an 
armed and increasing rabble of Mex- 
leans and Indians surrounded Bent’s 
house. He attempted to escape by cut- 


‘ting through an adobe wall, but was 


shot to death and sealped in the presence 
of his wife and children. Leal was cap- 
tured and sealped alive and dragged 
through the streets for two hours, before 
a compassionate Mexican ended his mis- 
eries with a shot. In all, fifteen were 
killed and sealped, several of them being 
mutilated. Having killed Nareiso Beau- 
bien, son of Carlos, the district judge, 
who fortunately was at Santa Fe, and 
Stephen Lee, a brother of General Lee, 
the - insurgents proceeded to Turley’s 
ranch, twelve miles north of Taos, and 
surrounding the premises, demanded the 
surrender of all Americans employed 
there. Turley was a whole-souled, ener- 
getic American, who had married a Mex- 
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ican woman, and in the course of a long 
residence had accumulated much prop- 
erty, his most prominent holdings con- 
sisting of a grist mill and a whiskey dis- 
tillery, probably the only ones within a 
radius of 1,000 miles. The rabble, 
which was composed of his friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances, offered 
to spare his life if he would 
give up his countrymen. He in- 
dignantly refused, and prepared to fight 
an overwhelming foree. After two days 
of incessant fighting, the ammunition of 
the Americans gave out. At the same 
moment the rebels succeeded in firing 
the mill. The Americans, having lost 
but two, now decided to throw open the 
gate, fire their remaining rounds in the 
face of the enemy, and escape as best 
they could in the growing darkness. 
John Albert, by falling under a fence 
and feigning death, escaped and reached 
Hardserabble trading post, thirty miles 
south of the present city of Pueblo. Two 
others are said to have reached Santa 
Fe. _Owing to the rough nature of the 
ground, Turley sueceeded in reaching 
the foothills, where he met a Mexican 
who had been a particular friend of his, 
and who told him that under the circum- 
stances he could not let him have his 
horse, but that later in the night he 
would send him one, whereby he could 
escape to Santa Fe. Instead, he treach- 
erously revealed the hiding place of Tur- 
ley, who was captured, shot and sealped 
the same night. In addition to those 
already named, two old trappers on their 
way to Taos were perfidiously murdered. 
Two others at the Red river settlement 
met the same fate. 

Immediately on receipt of the news at 
Santa Fe, Col. Price collected his few 
widely separated companies and, with 
the aid of an American volunteer com- 











pany, under Col. Ceran St. Vrain, which 
inereased his force to a grand total of 
nearly 500 men, marched against the 
Mexican army, then approaching Santa 
Fe from Taos. Near Santa Cruz, twenty 
miles north of Santa Fe, the ‘‘armies’’ 
met, and after a short parley the Mex- 
ican advance scouts, consisting of San 
Juan Pueblo Indians, surrendered. As 
a precautionary measure, the locks were 
removed from their guns. After a short, 
sharp engagement, in which 36 Mex- 
icans, including Commander General 
Tafoya, were killed, the Mexicans re- 
treated toward Taos. Colonel Price next 
found them oceupying the sides of a 
wooded canyon near Embudo, from 
which they were driven after an obsti- 
nate resistance. The Mexicans then re- 
treated to Taos, where their numbers 
were found much depleted by reason of 
many having deserted and returned to 
their homes. The remaining force, num- 
bering about 700, took possession of a 
ehurch and two pueblo buildings three 
miles from the town and prepared for 
a long siege. 

Colonel Price, finding the church to be 
the principal stronghold, bombarded it 
for four hours with howitzers and a six- 
pound cannon, at a distance of 300 
yards. As this did no damage, a storm- 
ing party cut holes in the walls and 
threw in shells. The artillery was then 
advanced to within 60 yards and the 
holes enlarged till men could enter. But 
little resistance was offered, many of the 
besieged having fled to adjoining build- 
ings, while others were killed in attempt- 
ing to reach the adjacent mountains. 
The Mexican loss was about 150 killed; 
that of the Americans, seven dead and 
45 wounded. Colonel Price now accept- 
ed overtures for peace, on condition that 
the leaders of the revolt be given up. 
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This was accordingly done; the rebels 
gave up their arms and the rebellion in 
New Mexico came to an end. Fifteen of 
the conspirators were tried for murder 
and sentenced to be hanged. 

The unusual features of the jury trial, 
First, 
two of the judges were Americans, and 
one, Carlos Beaubien, had lost a son in 
the revolt ; second, the prisoners were all 
tried for murder, and one found guilty 
of treason ; third, the jury was composed 
of Americans, or those favorable to the 
American cause; fourth, the same jury- 
men served in all the cases; fifth, the 
presence as prosecuting witnesses of 
three prominent Mexican women, viz: 
Senoras Governor Charles Bent, Christo 
pher Carson and Thomas Boggs; sixth, 
the possible prejudice of one of the jury 
men, Baptiste Brown, a French Cana 
dian trapper, who had suffered grievous 
ly at the hands of the Indians, and who, 
having slept through most of the trials, 
invariably shouted on entering the jury 
room, ‘‘Hang ’em, hang ’em, hang ‘em 
all; he take Sir Charles topknot. Eef 
he not guilty now, he vare soon will be.’’ 

Of the condemned, six were hanged on 
April 9th, and nine on the 30th, Govern- 
or Montoya having been tried previously 
by court martial and immediately exe- 
euted. Others were afterwards convict- 
ed of treason and sentenced to be 
hanged; but the President held them to 
be but prisoners of war and released 
them. 

Préparations, intended to be impress- 
ive, were made for the execution. A gal- 
lows -was made on the outskirts of the 
town by extending a log between 
trees. 


two 
Pointing in this direction from 
the roof of the jail was a loaded howit- 
zer, surrounded by a complement of 
American gunners, who ostentatiously 
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displayed a lighted fuse. The American 
troops were then formed in a square at 
the gallows and the six Mexicans first 
sentenced brought out and placed upon a 
board lying across the back end of a 
government wagon, which was to be 
hauled from under them at the command 
of Sheriff Metealf. Ropes of rawhide, 


borrowed from teamsters and packers’ 


and made pliable with soft soap, were 
placed about the necks of the prisoners. 
A few relatives were within hearing dis- 
tance, and to these the condemned ad- 
dressed some parting words. Four of 
the six appeared to have no consciousness 
of guilt. They only knew they were 
about to die, and in their fragmentary 
and pitiful farewells, the words ‘‘ Mi 
madre—mi padre’’—my mother—my 
father—were frequently repeated. One 
admitted his guilt and the justness of 
the penalty ; but the sixth, with patriotic 
zeal, cursed the Americanos with his last 
breath, and freely condemned the trial 
and the arbitrary methods employed. 
When the wagon had been withdrawn, 
and while the swinging bodies touched 
each other, the hands of two became in- 
terlocked, and so remained till the 
muscles relaxed in death. 

Soon after the close of this war, Mex- 
ican settlers were induced to come to the 
San Luis valley through the efforts of 
Beaubien and others interested in the 
various grants. On account of frequent 
Indian raids between 1849 and 1854, 
these efforts were not very successful, as 
the settlers were forced to spend*much 
of their time in the block house at Gua- 
dalupe, now the town of Conejos, where 
additional safety was suggested by the 
presence of one flint lock musket and one 
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Kentucky rifie—the only efficient arins 
in the district. The first to defy the In- 
dians was Major LaFayette Head, who, 
in 1854, came to Guadalupe with 50 well 
equipped Mexican families and made a 
permanent settlement. He was not al- 
lowed to remain in peace until he had 
whipped a large attacking party, and 
asked for future protection from the 
commanding officer at Fort Massachu- 
setts, a log structure on Utah creek, 
erected in 1852 near the present site of 
Fort Garland. 

As a matter of history, the former 
was dismantled in 1858, a more preten- 
tious building of adobe, called Fort Gar- 
land, being put up on the Trinchera, not 
far from the old site. General Christo- 
pher Carson, who had all the glory and 
an unconfirmed commission, commanded 
it in 1866. 

With United States troops at Taos, 
Fort Massachusetts and the Red river 
settlements, other permanent settlements 
were soon made; and diversified farming 
was continued in a small way until the 
late prosperous change, occasioned by 
the introduction of immense irrigating 
ditches by capitalists. 

At the present time the San Luis val- 
ley is being rapidly settled by Amer- 
icans. However, the student interested 
in a comparison of past and present 
methods will find much of interest in 
the two or three old Mexican settlements 
still remaining ; the would-be astronomer 
will be delighted with the brillianey of 
the stars, undimmed by large fields of 
electric lights; and the nature worshiper 
and day dreamer may live in ecstasy 
upon unique mountain tints and the 
grandest of sunsets. 
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SHE WANTED TO GO BACK TO HER DEN AFTER BEING TAKEN OUT IN 
THE SPRING. 


BEARS IN HIBERNATION 


The habits of the ursus family—in 
particular those relating to their hiber- 
nation—have always been among the 
most interesting of any of the animal 
kingdom. All sorts of stories have gone 
the rounds with regard to the hibernat- 
ing habits of the bear. They have been 
accused of many and varied acts in this 
connection of which they have not been 
guilty, and we presume they have in- 
dulged in some hidden secrets in con- 
nection with their annual winter sleeps 
of which they have never been suspected. 

Usually in this latitude a bear will 
hole up (hibernate) about November 15, 
but this depends somewhat on whether 
winter sets in early or late, whether they 
are in extreme elevations, and other 
things, such as the condition of their 
system, state of flesh, etc. Bears fatten 
up wonderfully fast during the fall 
months. It is a fact that a bear will 
get fatter then on half rations than it 


will during summer on the full allow- 
ance. In fact, about everything they eat 
at that time seems to go to fat, which 
may partly account for the fact that, 
when they emerge from their dens in the 
spring, their intestines are as clean as if 
washed out with a hose. They have 
been aceused of taking physies in the fall 
for this purpose; this may or may not 
be true. There may be some muscular 
action connected with their hibernation 
which causes such a laxative effect. Cer- 
tainly this does not sound quite so ludi- 
crous, at any event, as the charges 
against them of ‘‘sucking their paws’’ 
and other such silly buncombe. 

Some photographs received from Mr. 
J. J. Carpenter, a guide and hunter of 
Cebolla, Colo., have interested us very 
much, and are published herewith. They 
show a female pet bear belonging to 
Mr. Carpenter coming from her winter 
sleep, the home that she chose for her 
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HER AFFECTIONATE GREETING OF MR. CARPENTER WHEN HE BADE 
HER “GOOD MORNING" 
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FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE BEAR OUTSIDE HER WINTER QUARTERS. ‘ 












































BABY BEARHOOD DAYS. 


winter quarters, and other views in con- 
nection with the Carpenter lodge. This 
bear was about as thoroughly domesti- 
eated as bears usually get in captivity, 
one picture showing her so close to her 
master (probably induced by sweets) 
that she appears to be quite affectionate. 
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The elevation of Cebolla, where the 
bear hibernated, is about 7,500 feet, a 
height at which many bears in Colorado 
hibernate, although more den up at ele 
vations above than below it. She 
asleep five months—from the middle of 
November, 1908, until April 10, 1909 


was 














OUT FOR AN EXERCISING STROLL 
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WHERE SIXTY HEAD OF ELK STARVED TO DEATH A YEAR AGO. 


When she came from her sleep she was 
a trifle thinner and less playful than 
before, but otherwise unchanged. Mr. 
Carpenter watched her carefully through 
the winter, and says she received no 
nourishment or water throughout the 
whole period. In a personal letter he 
says: 

‘“‘This bear is now two and a half 
years old. She is a cinnamon, and as tame 
as a cat. When the weather turned cold 
last fall (1908) I chained her in an old 
cellar, or dugout, here at the lodge. For 


awhile she ate some and drank a little 
water, but when the weather became 
colder she refused to eat or drink, in 
which condition she remained for five 
months. The photographs show her on 
the 10th of April, 1909, when she came 
out.’’ 

Mr. Carpenter runs a fishing and 
hunting resort at Cebolla that is patron- 
ized by sportsmen from all over the 
country. He has a good pack of bear 
and lion dogs, and fishing accommoda- 
tions (being on the Gunnison River) 
that are excellent. 


Evening 


When the sunset tints are falling o’er the afternoon of life 

In a flood of golden splendor ere they leave, 

When the noon time of affection with the ardour of its love 
Has declined into the shadows of the eve, 

When the sun in robes of crimson fades away, and yellow stars 
Hang their lanterns high above the dusky lands; 

Then the fragrant breath of fancy brings us back again the souls 


Of the roses that have withered in our hands. 


CARLYLE C. M’INTYRE. 




















BUFFALO HUNTING IN AUSTRALIA 








Glimpses along the game fields of that fascinating 
land. Pen pictures taken from the pack trail. 





J. B. TIGHE 


Growing tired of loafing around the 
clubs of Melbourne, Australia, and, to 
be frank, having a bad attack of spring 
fever, I decided that a trip to the wilder- 


of no one I knew that I would like to 
have with me, except Joe Mitchell, and 


I had not seen him since we left South 
Africa after the late war, where we 
served with the British forces on 











READY FOR A DAY'S BUFFALO SHOOTING IN 


NORTHERN AUSTRALIA. 


ness was absolutely essential, if I was to 
remain in possession of my full senses; 
for I had been “‘ ghost-daneing’’ for sev- 
eral days. The past few months had 
been a continual round of pleasure in 
that lovely city of the South, but I 
wanted to be on the plains again. 

I decided on a trip overland to the 
Northern Territory, a distance of be- 
tween two and three thousand miles. 
But I needed a partner. I could think 





the scouting staff of General 
Benson. A few days before the 
time arranged for my departure 
1 met Joe on the street: he had 
just returned from the 
fields of Western Australia. 
After the usual friendly 
greetings were over, for we had 
been friends since we left col 


gold 





lege, I opened up my proposi- 
tion to him. He fell in with my 
ideas eagerly, so it was ar- 
ranged. We made the trip over 
land in due time, and it was a 
glorious country we traveled 
through most of the time; but 
as this story is about buffalo 
hunting, and not our two insig- 
nificant selves, I had better get 
down to business. 

The Northern Territory of 
Australia, a country three times the 
size of France, with a population of 729 
whites, between two and three thousand 
Japs, Chinese, Filipinos and 
and from twenty to thirty 
blacks (aborigines) who are entirely un- 
civilized, and who are some treacherous 
—they killed five whites while I was in 
the territory—is where the buffalo are 
found. They are not indigenous to Aus- 
tralia, but are the water buffalo of India, 


Malays; 
thousand 
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and were brought to Australia by the 
Spaniards over a hundred years ago and 
being unmolested by the natives, in- 
ereased wonderfully. The country is 
semi-tropical and somewhat like Mexico. 

Buffalo hunting in the Northern Ter- 
ritory is a business, not a sport. The 
followers are men who pay from 12¢ to 
35¢ per square mile for the privilege. 
They lead a nomadic life, camping for 
a few weeks at one spot, until the buf- 
faloes are shot out, and then migrate 
to another, where fresh herds are met 
with. 

A buffalo hunting party usually con- 
sists of one or two white men, a Chinese 
or Malay cook, who is also camp ser- 
geant, and any number of semi-civilized 
blacks, say from ten to forty, according 
to the finances, generosity and prestige 
of the boss hunter. A buffalo hunter’s 
camp is usually pitched amongst a grove 
of trees or bushes, on a slight rise of red, 
loamy, sandy, gravelly soil, and neces- 
sarily near a ‘‘billabong,’’ lagoon or 
spring that affords water and, if pos- 
sible, on the margin of some vast treeless 
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levels, called swamps in the wet season 
and grassy plains in the dry, so that the 
keen-eyed native sentry can see from his 
tree-top lookout the presence of any 
groups of buffaloes that might happen 
to wander on the plain. In the rainy 
season, numerous tents and tarps.. 
stretched from trees, mark the hunter’s 
eamp, and at all seasons are mosquito 
nets necessary. The Asiatic cook receives 
from $25 to $30 per month. The natives 
in a camp receive only food and tobacco, 
and of them who are in constant work 
receive a strip of colored calico in addi- 
tion, with which to make ‘‘nagas’’ or 
loin cloths. 

Early morning in the tropics is the 
best time for work, so that by the first 
blush of daylight, breakfast is spread 
out, and the horse wrangler has the 
horses coralled. Usually long before 
sunrise the hunter has set out at the 
head of his cavaleade of natives, some 
mounted and driving pack horses, but 
the greater number afoot. When a buf- 
falo is shot a couple of natives are told 
off to skin it, and to earry the hide, 
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AUSTRALIAN PYTHON (11 ft. 10 in.) KILLED BY THE AUTHOR 
AUSTRALIA. 








horns and tongue and such portions of 
the flesh as may be required, either back 
to camp or to the nearest pack horse. 
Hides in Europe, where they are shipped, 
bring from $4 to $5 each. Most of them 
are shipped from Port Darwin. 

E. O. Robinson, ‘‘ Buffalo Robinson,’’ 
as he is known, has a lease of Melville 
Island, adjoining the coast, and allows 
no cows or calves to be shot, thus con- 
serving the herd. He has men there 
every year shooting. Messrs. Cooper 
Bros., who have been with him for a 
number of years, shoot on the percent- 
age system in respect to the value of 
hides shipped. Their plant comprises 
over twenty horses, and about thirty 
mainland natives. The natives of the 
island were formerly fierce and un- 
friendly, but are quieter of late years. 
Opinions are conflicting as to the num- 


ber of buffalo on this island, but they 
are very numerous. They were not dis 
turbed from 1823, when Fort Dundas, 
in Apsley Strait, was abandoned, until 
1895-96, when 7,000 were shot in two 
seasons. 

One day we came across a professiona! 
buffalo hunter’s camp; a splendid speci 
men of the white race, assisted by two 
Mongolians, six niggers and their lubras, 
did the shooting. The white man had 
spent most of his 56 years in the North- 
ern Territory, with sundry trips to Asia. 
He was in great nick, and as hard as 
nails—lived on ‘‘damper’’ (flour and 
water, baked into bread), buffalo and 
tea, with an occasional tot of rum. Said 
he: ‘‘The Northern Territory is all 
right for Europeans. Climate is healthy 
and fever only a bogey. The harder you 


work the better you are; it’s only drones 
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AND HIS PARTNER ON 


that kick up a row about the climate. 
Hope to die in the Territory.’’ 

The daily bag averaged ten beasts. 
Horses are perfectly trained; will wear 
a beast down and run up alongside for 
you to shoot. They seem to have the 
sport; the man has the business. Buf: 
falo meat is, in the writer’s opinion, in 
a beast under four years, as palatable as 
that of a Shorthorn or Hereford bullock. 
The careasses are allowed to Jie and are 
eaten by the scavengers. 

One man we met claimed a tally of 
1,605 for a month. He and another 
man shot 63 in one day; he getting 43 
with 56 cartridges, his partner 16, and 
a black boy 4. He claimed his biggest 


day was 48 head. They mostly use a 
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single shot Martini, 





ACROSS INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA. 


large caliber, in 


preference to the Winchesters. 


This territory is one of the finest ecat- 
tle countries in the world, and is begin- 
ning to be taken up in large tracts. 
Packing houses could with advantage be 
established, for the cattle and buffalo 
would provide plenty of material. The 
buffalo horns, hoofs, ete., are used for 
making glue. The horns are very large 
and long, and are sought by sportsmen 
from Europe. 

There are also in this sportsman’s 
paradise countless wild ducks, swans, 
geese, kangaroos, alligators, and turtles 
in the sea. Tropical fruits are plentiful ; 
it is healthy as ean be wished, and not 
over expensive to get at if one has the 
time. 
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Notes from a Woman’s Diary covering a successful Deer Hunt 
in Chihuahua, Mexico, participated in by herself and husband. 





ANGELINA 


OCTOBER 24. 

Dick and I left Jimenez at 3 a. m. on 
the Mexican Central train, bound for 
Sauz, on our annual hunting trip. We 
reached our destination at 10 a. m. and 
were received with the greatest kindness, 
although all were new people on the 
ranch. On our arrival, a man was 
placed at our orders, and from then 
until we returned to Jimenez, he waited 
on us. In the afternoon we took the 
shot gun and went to the river to hunt 
ducks, and killed nine. 

OCTOBER 25. 

After breakfast we had our horses 
saddled and went duck hunting again. 
We were back at the ranch house in time 
for dinner with a goodly number of fine 
ducks. We spent the afternoon arrang- 
ing the packs, as we wished to get an 
early start the next morning for the 
mountains, 

OCTOBER 26. 

As soon as breakfast was over, the 
mozo brought up the burros, and we be- 
gan to pack them. The cowboys, how- 
ever, took this work out of our hands, 
and in a very short time they had the 
burros packed and our horses saddled. 
Then we donned mountain attire, and 
at 9:30 were once more on the old trail. 
If wishes could bring us good luck, a de- 
lightful time was ahead of us, for every 
one on the hacienda came to bid us good- 
bye and to wish us a pleasant trip with 
plenty of game. 

We camped at 2:30 p. m. in a beauti- 


B. GWINN 


ful cafion in the foothills. As we ex- 

pected to stay at this place only a day 

or two, and as there were no signs of 

rain, we pitched our tent very carelessly. 
OCTOBER 27. 

We had tied the stock near the camp; 
but in the night the horse that Dick 
rode became frightened at a lion, which 
was prowling around to catch a burro, 
and jerked back with such force that he 
broke the rope. As soon as my horse 
was left alone he began to whinny 
through fear, while Dick’s horse an- 
swered back from down the cafion as 
if he wished to tell him not to be afraid, 
for the lion had run away. 

Dick and Gavino (the mozo) got up 
immediately and went after the horse; 
but he galloped away, and as the night 
was very dark, they returned to camp 
in low spirits to await daylight, which 
was, luckily, not far off. At the first 
peep of day, Gavino arose and kindled 
the fire for he wished to get himself a 
eup of coffee before starting in search 
of the horse, which he thought had gone 
home to Sauz. Fortunately, a herd of 
horses were feeding in the valley. Our 
horse joined them and the mozo caught 
him without any difficulty. 

We should have been in high glee 
now; but the sky had become overcast, 
and the weather threatening; in conse- 
quence, our ardor had become dampened 
considerably. Nevertheless, we quickly 
ate our breakfast and then set out up 
the cafion. A short distance from camp, 
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we saw five turkeys almost at the top of 
a steep hill. They were out of range 
and, as we were out for deer, we did 
not follow them, but continued on our 
way. 

When we were about two miles from 
the camp the rain began to pour down 
heavily ; therefore, we turned toward the 
camp. On the way back to our ‘‘ wick-i- 
up’’ we saw two deer running along 
near the top of the ridge; but on ac- 
count of the rain, we let them go their 
way in peace. We spent the rest of the 
day in the tent, grumbling about the 
weather. We were compelled to cook 
supper in a light rain and this was 
rather a disagreeable task. 

At seven o’clock the rain had ceased 
to fall. We retired early. Dick had 
long been wishing to witness a first-élass 
thunder shower in the hills. At last he 
had his wish fulfilled, for about nine 
o’elock one broke over us in all its fury. 
It lasted for half an hour and then set- 
tled into a steady downpour. Dick said 
that the lightning was one continuous 
flash. This statement I cannot corrob- 
orate because at the first flash I covered 
my head with four heavy blankets; but 
I do know that the thunder was one in- 
cessant roar and rumble. 

We had to let the mozo sleep in the 
tent, and he not only slept, but alas! he 
also snored. Just as we were dozing off, 
he began, ‘‘Gwa-a-ah! gwa-a-ah! gwaw- 
ahwah !’’ 

Dick responded with a mighty 
“‘Damn,”’ and a shoe went flying 
through the air intended for Gavino’s 
head. ‘The inside of the tent was as 
black as coal; consequently Dick’s aim 
was not good and the shoe missed its 
mark. The noise half awoke Gavino 
and he ceased snoring for awhile. Soon, 
however, he was dreaming of happy 


hunting grounds and keeping time to 
his dreams with ‘‘Gawoh! gurrah! gu-r- 
r-r! gu-r-r-r! kowpff! gawahwah!’’ 

Dick joined in with a mightier 
‘‘Damn’’ and another shoe went flying 
through space. Again silence reigned, 
only to be broken by ‘‘Gurooch!’’ from 
Gavino, which was answered by a bad 
word from that Pal-o’-Mine. Thus 
passed the night away. 


OCTOBER 28. 


Still raining, and so we were obliged 
to cook breakfast in the rain. We had 
bread, so we quickly fried some bacon 
and eggs and made the coffee. Then 
we breakfasted royally in the shelter of 
our tent. It rained all day and we 
passed the time reading and listening to 
the drip, drip, drip upon the tent and 
heaping imprecations upon the weather. 


OCTOBER 29. 


The rain had ceased but the weather 
was threatening; still we determined to 
break camp and to go to our old haunt 
high up in the mountains. We accord- 
ingly flew around like swarming bees 
and at 8:30 were on our way. We had 
a long, hard climb over a rocky trail; 
but the packs were on good and tight, 
so with no mishaps of any kind we 
reached our old retreat, Camp Agua 
Dulce, at 2 p.m. We had camped for 
many years at this place. A little brook 
of the clearest water ripples by the tent 
door. We were now far from the track 
of man and in the big game country, 
where ‘‘the air was filled with the bal- 
sam of the pine.’’ 


A big grizzly and her two cubs had 
been killed ten days before in this cafion. 
This time we arranged our camp with 
all the care that a good housekeeper 
would take, and spent the afternoon in 
this occupation. On our way in we saw 











nothing except a flock of turkeys; but 
Dick did not get a shot at them. 
OCTOBER 30. 

We arose bright and early and then 
set out over the hills in quest of deer and 
bear. We saw plenty of fresh deer signs, 
but very few bear signs. Although we 
did not return to camp until 3 p. m., we 
saw no game of any kind. This dis- 


heartened us a little; but we were some- ~ 


what repaid for our trouble by the de- 
lightful air, which was filled with the 
spicy odor of the herbs and plants that 
covered the hills and cafions. 

OCTOBER 31. 

We went over the hills in a different 
direction from the 30th, and were for- 
tunate enough to spy a big buck far off 
on the side of a hill. Dick went in pur- 
suit, but failed to eatch another glimpse 
of him. When he got back to where Ga- 
vino and I were, the rain was again 
descending. We returned to camp dis- 
gusted with the weather. 

NOVEMBER 1. 

The rain was still falling when we 
got up and, judging from the blackness 
of the sky, we thought it would never 
cease. We went through our old experi- 
ence of cooking in the rain. This time 
we had to make pancakes, as we had no 
bread. Dick manipulated one frying 
pan while I wielded another. We did 
not make dainty little morsels, but 
‘*whoppers,’’ such as the miners of ’49 
used to make. We also turned the cakes 
in true miner fashion by taking the pan 
by the handle and giving it a flip. The 
‘*flap-jack’’ would arise and turn a 
somersault with the greatest ease. Some- 
times I would give the pan such a hard 
flip that the cake would make two turns 
and alight on the same side again. 

The storm lasted all day. I finished 
my book and was left without occupa- 
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tion of any kind. Dick had brought a 
magazine called ‘‘Atlantic Tales.’’ I 
tried to read this, but the stories were 
too gruesome for me. I succeeded, 
though, in storing my head with enough 
visions to give me the nightmare for a 
week. In the meantime, our little brook 
was growing into a river, and the mur- 
mur had become a roar. 
NOVEMBER 2. 

A steady drizzle fell all the long, dis- 
mal day. We began to think that a 
second deluge was upon the earth. 

NOVEMBER 3. 
“The rain still falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow.’’ 

The good Lord sent the rain; but it 
was not our choice, Dick still had a book 
to read; accordingly, he settled himself 
on his cot for the day. Gavino was the 
same as no company, for all he would 
say was ‘‘Si’’ and ‘‘No.’”’ I missed Vi- 
cente, our good old comrade of many 
years, who had died in August. He al- 
ways had so many stories to tell that 
one never could grow lonesome. I was 
desperate for something to do; so I sent 
Gavino to get a small ash pole, and I 
whiled away the greater part of the day 
making little rolling pins for flour tor- 
tillas. In the afternoon the rain 
stopped. Dick and I immediately start- 
ed for the top of the ridge; but before 
we were half way up, we were in the 
midst of a heavy shower. Before we 
could reach camp we were drenched 
through. 

At five, the rain took another breath- 
ing spell. Dick stayed in the tent read- 
ing, Gavino went to attend to the stock, 
and I started supper. I was putting 
some wood on the fire when I heard the 
long, mournful ery of wolves. I stepped 
quickly to the tent door and said to 
Dick: ‘‘Get your gun and come out 
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here. There are wolves coming.’’ 

He had not heard them; therefore, he 
paid no attention, for he thought I was 
fooling. Just then I heard them again. 
I was provoked now and spoke rather 
impatiently: ‘‘Can’t you get your gun 
and come out here? Don’t you hear 
them ?’’ 

He had heard them this time, and with 
a bound he had his good old ‘‘.33’’ and 
was away up the cafion to meet the 
wolves. I grabbed my rifle and started 
after Dick. Gavino was almost para- 
lyzed with fear, for he had never heard 
a wolf howl before; nevertheless, he had 
enough power of motion left to rush for 
a tree. 

About two hundred yards from camp 
Dick caught sight of one of the wolves. 
‘*Old Killdeer,’’ Dick’s pet name for his 
rifle, rang out sharp and clear, and the 
wolf fell mortally wounded. He made 
one mighty effort to rise, but his last 
chase had been run. We did not see 
the other wolves. One, however, ran up 
on the slope above the camp and howled 
there for ten or fifteen minutes. Dark- 
ness was falling fast, so we could not 
follow him. Besides, we had to skin the 
one Dick had killed. 

NOVEMBER 4. 

When we arose in the morning, we 
found a cloudless sky, so we were happy. 
Taking a luncheon with us, we left camp 
to be gone all day. When we returned 
in the even.: ¢, Dick had one fine deer 
as a recompe..se for his day’s work. 

While sitting around the camp fire, 
just after dark, we were serenaded by 
some kind of night hawk. The sound 
was far from pleasant, and I was very 
glad when the bird grew tired and flew 
away. In former years the owls had 
come nearly every night; but this year 
we were bothered only once. 
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NOVEMBER 65. 


Weather was still fine. A heavy frost 
fell in the night, and now the cajions 
and the hills looked beautiful in their 
covering of white. We left camp early 
and rode to the Cafion de las Cuevas. 
Gavino and I stayed with the horses, 
while Dick went up the cafion to try his 
luck. Gavino spent the time and, in 
fact, every spare minute he had, gather- 
ing a kind of grass that makes a very 
good broom. He got enough for six 
brooms; but oh dear! I did get so tired 
of seeing him pick. that grass. -When- 
ever we needed him in a hurry, he was 
sure to have his hands full of that straw, 
which had to be put away carefully be-. 
fore he could wait on us. I made a sol- 
emn vow that the next time we went on 
a hunting trip I would take half a dozen 
brooms and not allow him to pick a blade 
of grass. 

Today ‘‘Old Killdeer’’ proved worthy 
of its name, for at two o’clock Dick 
came back with the happy news that 
two deer were up the cafion waiting to 
be loaded on the horses. We went and 
got them and then set out for camp, for 
it was getting late, and the trail was 
steep and rocky. 

NOVEMBER 6. 

At daybreak Gavino and I were up 
and getting breakfast. Dick stayed in 
bed to take a morning nap. We had just 
prepared breakfast when we heard some 
turkeys gobbling a short distance above 
the camp. I called Dick and in a very 
few minutes he was dressed and out 
after the turkeys. He soon returned 
with two big gobblers. This good luck 
inereased our appetites, and we enjoyed 
our early meal very much indeed. — 

We did not wait to wash the dishes, 
but piled them up to await our return. 
We took the same trail as on the 5th, 
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for we considered this our lucky route. 
And so it was. At ten o’clock we had 
two deer hanging in a tree awaiting our 
going back to camp. We hunted until 
three o’elock, but did not kill any more; 
nevertheless, we were very well satisfied 
with our day’s sport. 

The clouds were piling up again and, 
as we had all the game we wanted, we 
decided to return to Sauz the next day. 

NOVEMBER 7. 

At 9:30 our camp had disappeared, 
the burros were trotting down the path, 
and we were in our saddles ready for the 
homeward ride; but first we bade a fond 
farewell to Camp Agua Dulee. Our 
burros had had a long rest, and we went 
through to Sauz without stopping even 
for luncheon. At 5:30 we were being 
warmly congratulated by all the people 
on the ranch. 


NOVEMBER 8. 
Dick and I spent the morning duck 
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hunting and the afternoon visiting our 
friends. We shipped two deer to Chi- 
huahua and divided the others among 
our friends at Sauz. We intended to 
leave for Jimenez, but just before train 
time a heavy rain storm came up and 
we could not go to the station. 
NOVEMBER 9. 

We passed the day the same as the 
eighth. One and all begged us to stay 
until Dick’s leave of absence was up; 
but we were now anxious to go home. 
We returned to Jimenez loaded down 
with good things to eat from the ranch. 
The thoughtfulness and kindness of 
every one made our visit very pleasant. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

Jimenez, 3 a. m. on time. Another 
outing was a thing of the past; but the 
joys by far outnumbered the wet, wet 
days. We could now even look back at 
the rain in the light of a pleasure. 


SNAPPED APRIL 20, BY MONTE MURIHY 
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UNDER THE SNOW MANTLE. 


A prospector’s camp in winter. Scene at Red Mountain, Colo., one of Colorado’s most scenic 
sections, at an elevation of 10,500 feet. 
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AND HIS FAMILY IN THE CAR USED FOR COURSING ANTELOPE 


ANTELOPE HUNTING IN AN AUTO 








Detailing the excitement of a successful dash over the smooth 
Montana plains for the wary prong-horn in a modern motor car. 








JOHN H. RAFTERY 


Of course you know of and have re- 
counted many hunting trips by automo- 
bile, and the feats of the benzine buggy 
are many and startling to behold, but 
thus far I have never heard or read of 
an instance in which the automobile was 
used by hunters of big game in actually 
running down the quarry. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any hunting region in 
the world better adapted to this new 
style of sport than Montana, but even 


here I have never heard of another ex 
perience similar to that which came to 
the men who in a fair, open field, giving 
the quarry a half-mile start, actually 
outran two bands of antelope and bag- 
ged three of them in four one-hundred- 
yard shots. 

In the business of inspecting his seat 
tered sheep ranches, Lewis Penwell of 
Helena, Montana, who is also an adept 
hunter and fisherman, has introduced a 
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“HE’S HIT!" SHOUTS WITTER. 
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42-horse-power touring car in which he 
and his assistants and associates are ac- 
customed to ride hundreds of miles over 
incomparable roads and through the 
most remote portions of central Mon- 
tana. Touring thus for over 500 miles 
during the last shearing time, Mr. Pen- 
well (who is, by the way, vice president 
of the National Wood Growers’ Associa- 
tion) was surprised at the quantity of 
wild game to be seen on every hand in 
Meagher and Fergus counties, upon the 
slopes of the Belt Mountains and in the 
Judith Basin. A later trip of 175 miles 
begun just before the opening of the 
hunting season took him into the same 
section and this time he was ready to try 
his luck with the rifle. 


W. F. Parker and C. B. Witter of 
Helena accompanied Mr. Penwell, and 
Chauffeur Flickinger and Olaf, a camp- 
tender, made up the list of occupants of 
the big touring car. It was the first of 
September, the first open, day of the 
hunting season, when the party started 
homeward through Meagher County and 
struck into the highlands near Judith 
Gap. There were three .30-30s and a 
.45 cased up in the car and enough am- 
munition for all purposes when, but two 
miles away from headquarters, and be- 
fore anyone had made ready for a shot, 
the big car ran into easy range of a black 
bear. He was traveling leisurely through 
a thicket of lodge pole pines, but the 
chortling motor gave him the speed of 
sudden fright and he disappeared snort- 
ing into the timber of the slope. Then 
the guns came out, you may be sure. A 
half mile further on the alert hunters 
came abreast of a broad sun-lit table 
land upon which a band of seven ante- 
lope were calmly grazing. Here the road 
was bordered by a deep gully impassable 
for an automobile, but Penwell deter- 
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mined to have a shot, got out of the car 
and crossed into the open where not more 
than two hundred yards away the big- 
eyed creatures, half-startled, were gaz- 
ing at the panting machine now stand- 
ing in the road. One shot from a .30-30 
missed and stampeded the antelope and 
away they bounded over the level plain. 

**If we can get that close with the 
ear on a table,’’ said Penwell, ‘‘we’ll 
give them a chase for it.’’ 


And, sure enough, a mile further on 
they came upon two more of the beauti- 
ful creatures, half a mile away this time, 
but in the near center of a great level 
plateau nearly twenty miles long and 
about five or six miles wide. No ditch 
or hindrance interfered between the road 
and the field and the word, ‘‘Go after 
’em!’’ was hardly spoken when ‘‘Flick’’ 
had swung the car off the road and was 
heading for the staring antelope. For 
a moment they stood watching the in- 
truders and then turned and trotted 
leisurely away for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, when they stopped again as 
though to graze again. The motor was 
gaining speed with every revolution, 
buzzing the dust out of the short sod 
and streaking across the plain at a twen- 
ty-five mile gait. A gentle wind, cool 
and sweet, blew in the faces of the hunt- 
ers. Not a bowlder, shrub or undulation 
marred the unbroken field which 
stretched away for fifteen miles ahead 
and widened now to where a gray-green 
line of trees encinctured it with a dim 
belt of timber. Now, but a quarter mile 
away, the antelope first realize the men- 
ace of the racing monster. They are off 
with a bound, headed for the furthest 
point of the vast oval, skimming the 
earth like two dun shadows. There is 
no hesitation now, no pause in the twink- 
ling strokes of their flying limbs. 
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Straight as an arrow, faster and faster, 
winged with a new and bewildering ter- 
ror, these two racers of the plains actu- 
ally gained upon the oncoming Jugger- 
naut as it charged relentlessly after 
them. One mile, two—the speed indi- 
eator crawls up. It is an even race now, 
but the brave quarry is holding its own. 
The men are nervously clutching their 
guns as ‘‘Flick,’’ crouched low, hair 
streaming, muscles tense, throws on his 
last notch of speed and holds on the 
flickering spots of white and brown that 
already grow larger. 

It is a question of endurance now, the 
dependability of an implacable, fire- 
driven machine, dynamic with the con- 
centrated power of forty-two horses pit- 
ted against the matchless courage, sym- 
metry and desperation of two full-grown 
antelope. Yard by yard the distance 
dwindles, Parker’s rifle is rising and 
falling in his rapt eagerness for the first 
shot. The temptation is too great and 
at the crack of the first gun a jet of 
dust flies up ten feet short of the near- 
est fugitive. Alive now to the fate that 
is following them, the antelope wheel at 
right angles and with a final burst of 
panic-born speed head for the shelter of 
the converging woods. Flick sees the 
maneuver on the instant and strikes the 
oblique angle to head them off. They 
are heading at a sharp angle to the ma- 
chine’s new course when the fuming car 
dashes into easy range and trembles as 
it stops. Penwell is out now. He drops 
to one knee and at the first shot the lead- 
er stumbles, plunges headlong, but is 
up again as his mate dashes past him. 
‘*He’s hit!’’ shouts Witter, but the lame 
and the well have some speed left and 
‘they are near to timber as the car bounds 
after them. A deep coulee intervenes, 
rimming the woods with an impassable 
trench a hundred yards wide. The un- 
hit leader is just vanishing into the 
shadows of the trees as the car stops 
upon the verge of the dry ereek. The 
wounded buck already had his forefoot 
on the far brink when Penwell’s bullet 
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fetches him full in the heart and he tum- 
bles dead down the steep acclivity. 

‘“What d’ye think of that for hunt- 
ing ?’’ laughs Penwell as Olaf, the Swede, 
takes out his knife to draw the game. 

‘*Nax time we ban try fly-machine ant 
grab-hooks.’”’ 

The party passed many scattered ante- 
lope within the next ten miles, but dis- 
tance, intervening ditches, rough ground 
and timber prevented the approach of 
the car until nearly noon, when they 
came upon a table-land much like the 
first scene of their novel chase. Into 
this they venturcd and came suddenly 
into view of five fresh antelope grazing 
well out from the margin of the trees. 
The wild creatures paused but an in- 
stant to stare at the intruding monster 
and then made off, as is their habit, in 
a straight line for the point farthest from 
the enemy. Wise to their fixity of pur- 
pose, Flickinger, driving at top speed 
held his course at a slight angle from 
that of the game, edging imperceptibly 
towards the timber into which, when 
they angled, the antelope must find the 
only possible shelter. For six miles the 
race held on, but this time the exhaust- 
ed creatures did not wait till the car was 
in range before turning. The chauf- 
feur’s ruse, however, gave him a new 
advantage and the leaders had just dis- 
appeared into the forest when the car 
came to a dead stop. Witter and Parker 
were out in time to nail the two trailers 
just in the shadow of the timber. 

There are many long, broad reaches of 
land like unto these where an automobile 
might outspeed and catch the deer and 
antelope, but few of them are accessible 
by wheel. Once gained they are ideal 
coursing fields and they are the chosen 
feeding grounds of countless deer, ante- 
lope and elk, the shyest and fleetest nat- 
urally seeking safety in the open spaces 
where scent and sight and speed will 
forestall and baffle all pursuit except 
the high-power motor car now. And in 
the future? Shall it be, as Olaf says, 


the flying machine and the aerial grab- 
hook ? 
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THE BIG BUCK OF PICACHO 








On the Deer and Sheep ranges of Lower California. 
Impressions of a country little visited by Americans. 








H. H. FARNHAM 


Having heard many stories concerning 
a large buck, with a nice head of horns, 
which inhabited a pine-covered ridge be- 
tween ‘‘The Tanks’’ and Picacho Moun- 
tain, Lower California, I resolved to 
make a trip into that country and try 
to bag the wary old fellow. At the time 
of making the trip the writer was living 
in San Diego, California, and had as 
hunting companion a young business 


man of that place, Mr. Armand Jessop. 
We made arrangements with Mr. Will- 
iam Denton, owner of a large cattle 
ranch at Jacumba, Lower California, to 
take us to his ranch the first of Septem- 
ber, from which place we were to travel 
by pack outfit to the domain of the big 
buck. Jacumba valley is situated about 
ninety miles east of San Diego, just 
over the line from the United States. 
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A few days before the time appointed 
for the start we received a letter inform- 
ing us that Mr. Denton would be obliged 
to come to the city on business and would 
drive in with his team and spring wagon 
and take us out with him. This was an 
unlooked-for pleasure and the best of 
news, so we got the rifles, sleeping bags, 
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before the appointed hour. Several 
times before eight we looked at our 
watches and wished that ‘‘time would 
fly’? and the wagon come. Just as the 
clock on the court-house struck eight we 
saw the team coming around the corner 
on a fast trot. The wagon rolled up, 
and after greeting Denton with a good 











CAMP AT “THE TANKS.” 


grub and general duffle in shape to 
leave in a moment’s notice. The final 
instructions came Saturday. They read, 
‘‘Have everything ready at Jessop’s 
store Monday morning, as the wagon will 
eall at 8 a. m.’’ Sunday we carried 
everything to the store and had it ready 
to pack in the wagon. 

Monday morning we donned our hunt- 
ing suits and were at the store a little 


warm hand shake, we packed our duffle 
in the wagon for a three days’ ride. 
Saying ‘‘good bye’’ and promising ven- 
ison steaks to everybody, we drove rap- 
idly down the street and, turning to the 
east, the city was gradually lost to view 
and we were surrounded by the peace 
and quiet of the country. 

We drove to Tia Juana, where the 
Mexican custom house is located. Here 
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we arrived at noon and after registering 
our guns and having our baggage ex- 
amined by the custom officers, we went 
to the hotel for dinner. After spending 
about two hours in this place, we hitched 
up the team and followed a sandy road 
to the east up Tia Juana valley. 

About sundown we arrived at Senor 
Yorba’s ranch, Denton’s father-in-law’s 
place, where we were to spend the night. 
Knowing we were coming, the table was 
graced with a quail stew of eighteen 
birds, cooked in the best of Spanish 
style. I can taste that stew now as I sit 
here writing and can truthfully say it 
was the best I have ever eaten. Senor 
Yorba’s ranch is exceedingly interesting, 
being on top of a mountain from which 
is obtained a beautiful view. The house 
is situated in a grove of trees and a 
hundred yards distant is a very large 
spring surrounded by weeping willow 
trees. Think of such a place in Lower 
California. 

The next morning, after thanking the 
Senor for his hospitality, we continued 
our journey leading two, saddle mules, 
and began climbing over the mountains. 
The day was uneventful as regards game, 
but toward evening we had plenty of 
excitement. Just before camping for the 
night we met a Mexican on horseback 
and stopped to talk to him, Denton ask- 
ing him if he knew of any deer near. I 
had been using Mr. Denton’s 16-gauge 
L. C. Smith gun on the trip for rabbits 
and quail. It had been made to order 
for him and did not have a seratch on it. 
Now, brother, I am very careful of guns, 
but during the conversation with the 
Mexican that gun slipped from my 
hands and hitting the wagon wheel, fell 
to the ground. Denton never stopped 
talking or even looked at me. I felt 
disgraced as I got down from the wagon 
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to get the gun, and picking it up, found 
the stock was nearly severed from the 
barrel. I climbed back to my seat and 
soon the team started. I said: ‘‘Mr. 
Denton, your gun slipped from my 
hands and is broken.’’ He said, ‘‘Oh, 
that is all right; do not feel bad. When 
we get back to town you can have a new 
stock made. Just put it in the case 
and get out the 12-gauge.’’ He did not 
seem a bit ruffled about it. The acci 
dent showed me just the kind of a man 
he was and my estimation of him after 
that was of the highest. 

We soon came to a ranch where we 
could obtain horse feed and water, so 
camped for the night. The people liv 
ing here informed us that there were 
some deer in the hills near by, so the 
following day we spent deer hunting, 
but without suecess. As we sat around 
the camp fire that night we resolved not 
to stop again on the road, but go straight 
through to Jacumba, so we made an 
early start the following morning and 
that evening just as night was falling 
we arrived at Denton’s ranch. 
drove in, Senor Argulair, Denton’s cat- 
tle boss, came out to meet us. We were 
covered with dust from head to foot, 
and while Senor Argulair and buccaros 
were unloading the wagon, we went into 
the house and washed for dinner. It was 
a jolly crowd which sat around the table 
that night, the jokes coming thick and 
fast. After dinner we sat outside in the 
soft, still night smoking cigarettes and 
telling stories. Occasionally we would 
hear the ery of a coyote on a distant 
ridge. Later the stillness became in 
tense and one by one our friends de 
parted for their bunks, so we went to 
our room for a good night’s rest. 

The following day was spent getting 
the pack outfit ready. Denton, not hav- 
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ing time to go hunting, put us in charge 
of Senor Argulair. The next morning 
we were up at the first streak of dawn 
packing. We were each assigned a mule 
to ride, Argulair riding a very fine ani- 
mal of his own, which he had had for 
several years. We only took one pack 
mule, a small, black animal with fire in 
his eyes, named ‘‘ Diablo,’’ which was the 
devil himself. In order to securely put 
the pack on him we had to tie his fore 
feet, blindfold him 
down ! 


and tie his ears 
After saying ‘‘ Adios Amigos,’’ 
we struck the trail leading across Jacum- 
ba Valley toward Picacho mountain. 
The trail leading to the foothills 


passed many bubbling hot mud springs 
for which the valley is noted, and as we 
passed over the ridge we could see many 
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peaks to the south. The nearest was 
covered with pine trees and was called 
Mount Picacho. 

We soon came to where the trail 
forked and Senor said we had better go 
to ‘‘The Tanks’’ (meaning springs) and 
camp for the night, as it was good deer 
ground and the big buck of Pieacho oc- 
easionally wandered over there. We took 
his advice and turned to the left, arriv- 
ing at ‘‘The Tanks’’ about an hour be- 
fore sunset. We soon had the animals 
eared for and a good camp fire going. 

Bright and early the following morn- 
ing we left camp for a hunt. We found 
plenty of tracks, but no deer. One track 
was immense, and lead toward Picacho 
Mountain, so we judged the wary old 
buck was at the other end of the range. 


JESSOP AND HIS BUCK. 
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SENOR ARGULAIR LEADING PACK MULE. 


We returned to camp and after a good 
lunch packed our animals and hit across 
eountry for Pieacho Mountain, where 
we arrived just as the sun hid behind 
some pine trees on a_ western ridge. 
Here we found an ideal grove of wil- 
lows and cottonwood trees, also plenty 
of feed for the mules. What more could 
we want? We pitched camp in the grove 
of trees by the stream, and a finer camp 
could not be asked for. That night we 
busied ourselves around camp making 
things comfortable. 

The following morning we took our 
time and cooked a fine meal. After 
breakfast Senor Argulair brought the 
mules and we started out to look for that 
buck. We had only been out from the 
camp a short time and ascending a foot- 


which had little 
brush, when I saw Jessop, who was just 
in front of me, jerk his .30-30 from its 
I did 


hill of the mountain 


holster and jump from his mule. 


likewise and, looking intently, saw a fine, 


large buck walking along about two 
hundred yards distant. Jessop had the 
start of me and fired first, but the buck 
kept on walking. I fired two shots in 
quick succession and at the second shot 
he fell all in a heap with a .30-30 ball in 
his spine! 

I ran up to him and, to my surprise, 
there lay the ‘‘Big Buck of Picacho,”’ 
having fallen a victim to my gun. He 
had been drinking at the creek, only a 
short distance below our camp, and was 
climbing the mountain in search of a 


shady place to lie down. As I looked 
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at him in all his majesty and then far 
out over that vast waste to the east, the 
Colorado desert, I thought what a fitting 
home for the king of deer. It seemed as 
if the mountain had lost its charm when 
the buck fell. After taking some pic- 
tures we gralloched the deer and packed 
I told 
Jessop I would stay in camp the rest 
of the day and skin out the head for 


it inte camp on one of the mules. 
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He then left with the Senor, 
going in the opposite direction to that 
taken first, to try for more deer and 
hoping for better luck. 

When they had been gone about an 
hour and I was working hard skinning 
my buck, I heard two shots ring out up 
on the mountain and echo up and down 


mounting. 
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the canons. 











I thought, ‘‘ Well! Armand 
has had some luck.’’ Sure enough he 
had, as in a short time he came into 


eamp leading his mule packing a fine 
buck which was nearly as large as mine, 
but not having as fine a head. 


I con- 


gratulated him. He then got into the 


saddle and I took his picture with the 


After hanging his deer from the 
limb of a cottonwood tree, he said: 


game. 


PICACHO 


‘‘Senor Argulair and I were riding up 
a wide ravine when on the oppgsite side 
I saw the buck lying under a small pine 
tree looking at us. I quickly dismounted 
and fired. The buck bounded into the 
air, fell and sprang into space again, 
each time appearing to make a complete 
somersault. The Senor fearing it would 
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eseape, fired, killing it instantly.’’ Hav- 
ing my deer in good shape, I turned my 
attention to the other and together we 
skinned out his buck and prepared the 
head for mounting. 

As we sat around the camp fire after 
supper talking over the events of the 
day, the Senor asked us if we wished 
more deer. We told him, ‘‘No; but we 
would like to try for sheep.’’ He said, 
**Well, early tomorrow morning I will 
pack the hides, meat and horns to the 
ranch on the pack mule and will return 
to camp the night of the second day and 
then we will move camp.’’ At day- 
break the Senor started and just as he 
was leaving we took his picture leading 
the pack mule across the stream. 

After his departure Jessop and I 
shouldered our rifles and tramped all 
over the hill, but never saw a deer or 
tracks other than those of the bucks we 
shot. Satisfied that we had the best to 
be secured at that camp, we were eager 
to move. 

True to his word, Senor Argulair 
came riding into camp on the evening 
of the second day. Jessop helped him 
with his mule while I prepared supper. 
The next morning we broke camp and 
traveling all day, arrived about sundown 
at the camp of three miners, situated 
near some rocky peaks called ‘‘ The Can- 
tilles.’” One of the men was quite a 
hunter and very glad to see us. He di- 
rected us to a camping place near a 
stream about half a mile distant and 
said that he would eall for us at day- 
break and try to show us some sheep. 

Just before dawn the following morn- 
ing we heard ‘‘Buenos dias, amigos’’ 
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ring out on the clear morning air and 
we immediately crawled out from our 
sleeping bags and prepared breakfast. 
Our friend joined us and we ate heartily. 
as we were to be away all day. After 
breakfast we picked up our rifles and 
started out, following the miner. He 
led us over the roughest kind of ground 
and presently came to a place where 
many small pegs were sticking in the 
earth. Turning to us he said, ‘‘ Here is 
where I killed a fine ram not long ayo 
and these sticks are the ones I used to 
stretch and dry the hide.’’ This in- 
spired us to more effort and we climbed 
harder. We saw many fresh tracks 
that day, but never sighted a sheep, and 
returned to camp completely tired out. 

Our time being limited, we started on 
our return the following day, camping 
the first night at Picacho Mountain. The 
evening of the second day we arrived at 
the ranch, where we stayed two days to 
recuperate. After our rest we rode the 
mules to Campo, leading the pack mule, 
and the next day took the stage to San 
Diego, where we arrived, two dirty, 
whisker-covered individuals, each pack- 
ing a fine pair of horns. 

As we recall that trip we are agreed 
that it was the most enjoyable and best 
we ever had. Both heads were nicely 
mounted and grace the walls of our re 
spective homes, and on looking at them 
they carry our thoughts far away to that 
enchanted mountain in Lower Califor- 
nia, Mt. Picacho. Some time in the fu- 
ture we intend to make another trip into 
the same country for sheep, but Picacho 
Mountain for deer has lost its charm, as 
the Big Buck of Picacho is no more. 
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AND SPIRIT LAKE. 


SOME MOUNTAINS AND A NAME 


EL COMANCHO 


Seattered along at regular intervals 
from Alaska to southern California, like 
big white beads on a necklace, are old 
extinet voleanoes. All of them range 
better than 11,000 feet high, and Rainier, 
chief of them all, reaches 14,552 feet 
into the sky. In the State of Washing- 
ton Mt. Baker marks the international 
boundary line—a white, shining, snow- 
eovered monument 11,500 feet high—a 
thing of beauty when viewed at a dis- 


tance, an inviting, alluring pile glisten- 
ing in the sun under a mantle of white 
that never changes. Up in the top the 
old crater still smokes a little, and sends 
out steam and sulphur gas, like the last 
breath of a dying giant. 

Next south is Glacier peak, then beau- 
tiful Rainier, then Mt. Adams, and, 
down near the Columbia River, Mt. 
Saint Helens—the one in the accompany- 
ing photograph. South still further we 
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find Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson, the Three 
Sisters, Shasta, and all the rest. 

They are all alike, yet each is an in- 
dividual peak, like nothing under the 
sun. Men have looked on these high 
white mountains since men knew this 
beautiful land, and they have marveled, 
wondered, longed to know more about 
them. 

But the high hills have kept their own 
counsel, kept their secrets and waited, 
serene and white in the sun. They have 
folded their mist blankets about them- 
selves in time of storm, and no man 
knows the battles the storm gods have 
waged about those hoary summits. The 
old-time Indians had no _ individual 
names for these white peaks, but called 
them all alike, Tah-ko-bed—the White 
One. It was a collective, generic name, 
that conveyed the idea of a distinctive, 
high, white peak—higher than all its 
neighbors, higher than the range it 
rested upon—hence all of the peaks 
named above were Tah-ko-bed — the 
White One. This I get first hand from 
more than one old wrinkled Indian here 
who knows the manners, customs and 
language of those-who-went-before of his 
own people, and I talk their own tongue, 
therefore I know there can be no misun- 
derstanding. 

The people of Tacoma contend that 
their city is named after the giant peak 
the geographies call Rainier. They say 
‘*Tacoma is the old Indian name for 
the mountain, therefore the right one.”’ 
The old Indians, talking in their own 
tongue, tell me they called Rainier Tah- 
ko-bed, and that they called Mt. Baker, 
Mt. Adams, Glacier Peak, Mt. Saint 
Helens, Mt. Hood and all the others Tah- 
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ko-bed also, and they know the language 
their forefathers spoke, so they must be 
right. 

If they are right the people of Tacoma 
do not even use the original Indian 
word, and their interpretation of its 
meaning is as far wrong as their use of 
the word. 

I do not care. Tah-ko-bed is the White 
One in my mind when I look at all of 
these beautiful peaks—not ‘Tacoma, as 
the white man mouths it, but Tah-ko- 
bed—soft, guttural and smoothly musi- 
eal, as the Indian speaks it—and it con- 
veys the meaning of the White-One-that- 
feeds, in the same sense as a woman’s- 
breast-that-feeds, for, as the woman 
feeds the baby, so Tah-ko-bed feeds all 
the rivers, and that is the idea in full 
that the Indian conveys when he points 
to these high, white, beautiful old peaks 
and says softly, ‘‘Tah-ko-bed.’’ 

This may jar on the nerves of Tacoma 
people, but they may take it or leave it, 
for it is the Indian meaning, straight 
and direct from the Indian himself in 
multiple, and it is in line with all their 
other descriptive-poetic names, that orig- 
inate from the childlike point of view of 
the aboriginal man, who saw gods and 
devils, fairies and spirits in everything 
that had to do with his everyday life. 

The Indian, as he really was, is almost 
only a memory, but his mountains re- 
main, and his names should be adopted 
into our own tongue, for they have much 
meaning. ‘‘ Tah-ko-bed—The White-One- 
that-feeds’’—that sounds better than 


ealling these beautiful peaks ‘‘Mt. 
Adams’’ or ‘‘Mt. Rainier’’ or ‘‘Mt. 
Shasta,’’ now doesn’t it? Look at this 


photo of beautiful Mt. Saint Helens and 
see if you can’t agree with me. 
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~ Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. uch information will always be immediately communicated to the game 




















1 department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
] department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has 
] already been sent to the depart ment by the informant. 
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; Big Bear Claws Again 

' Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you But I do not think that these two bear 
under separate cover an Alaskan bear claw claws are natural, but freaks. 

’ as a souvenir, or center-claw for your bear- The claw I am sending you, I believe is 

t claw necklace. It beats any natural bear equal to, if not larger than, the bear claw 

claw for length that I have seen to date. belonging to Mr. W. T. Wernecke, and pub- 

A CUT OF THE LONG CLAW— 
EXACT SIZE. 
it was much wider on and near the point, lished about a year or two ago in Outdoor 
but was split up so that I cut it down till Life. I believe that we will yet find natu- 
the firm claw was reached. ral (Alaskan) bear claws that will exceed 
The freak claw that Lieutenant Emmons’ 6 inches in length. 
at gave to W. T. Hornaday was much longer Washington. L. L. BALES. 


(10% in., I believe). Lieutenant Emmons ——_—— 
gave me the mate to it, which is 9% in. (We are greatly indebted to Mr. Bales. 











not only for the gift above mentioned, but 
for the opportunity presented of placing an 
exact likeness of the claw before our read- 
ers. While it is not quite as long as the 
Wernecke claw (which measured 5% in. 
from hide to tip—and which therefore 
stands as record to date), yet this last claw 
is a remarkably long one. The measure- 
ment from hide to tip is 5 inches, and from 
lip to tip about 5% inches. The cut does 
not show where the hide reached, but the 
claw very plainly shows the hide mark. For 
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the sake of record we hope that her 
such claws will be preserved with the hid 
on, as that is really the best way to mea 
ure them. All large bear claws have 

ural hollow on the under side, wit 
projections protecting this hollow and ex 
tending nearly the length of the claw 
These projections were cut away in bot! 
the Wernecke claw and the Bales claw 
which is the reason they look so slende: 
We hope to hear from other owners o 
long bear claws.—Editor.) 


In Regard to Record Black Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your reply to a 
letter from Mr. H. D. Woolley, published in 
the December number of Outdoor Life, re- 
garding the size of black bears, suggests 
the possibility that I have something that 
might get into the record class. This last 
fall, Dr. Grove Harkness of this city and I 
took a three weeks’ trip in Southwestern 
Montana. We had with us the Lambers of 
Livingston, Mont., Henry and John, father 
and son, both well-known guides in that 
locality, and while a few miles west of the 
Park, a short distance from the Madison 








River, I killed a bear the carcass of which 
measured eight feet and five inches. I am 
enclosing herewith a photograph of th 
same. The bear had been disembowelei 
before the photograph was taken, which ac 
counts for the peculiar position in which 
the photograph shows the animal. 

These measurements were made by Doc 
tor Harkness, and inasmuch as he is a big 
game hunter of a good many years’ expe 
rience, there can be no question as to their 
correctness. On the same day that this 
bear was killed, John Lambert, one of the 
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guides, killed another black bear, and in 
comparing the hides of the two, we found 
that his bear hide measured an inch and a 
half longer than mine. It would therefore 
appear that both of these bears, while they 
may not hold the record for size, certainly 
approach it very closely. 
Wisconsin. FRANK T. STARE. 


(The bears mentioned above are enor- 
mous for black bears. We propose very 
shortly to start the publication of a table 
of record bear skins and skulls, and con- 
tinually add to it as larger ones are brought 
to our attention. Therefore it will always 
be well for sportsmen killing exceptionally 


W. B. Meetch’s Story 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—In the Christ- 
mas number of Field and Stream [ noticed 
an article by W.B.and H. B. Meetch of Mil- 
lersburg, Pa., under the title of “Hunting 
Alaskan Brown Bear,” wherein the above 
mentioned parties engage in a little “mud- 
slinging” in my behalf. I would like a brief 
space in the pages of Outdoor Life to an- 
swer these men. 

After several months’ correspondence dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring of 1907-08, I 
was engaged by W. B. Meetch to arrange a 
bear hunt in Alaska for himself and friend. 

I reached the hunting grounds in April 
and alone cared for supplies, etc. This was 
done to save expense. Later I engaged Mr. 
Pete Larsen of Unga, Alaska, as an extra 
guide, and when the Meetches were landed 
at my camp on the 27th day of May, they 
found their headquarters and two outlying 
camps all ready for them. 

I explained the situation to them as fol- 
lows: We have one camp fifteen miles 
from here. There, bear are reasonably 
plentiful; but it will require strenuous 
work, that is, you will have to walk from 
ten to twenty miles per day. The other 
camp is nearer by with less climbing and 
less game. Make your choice of camps and 
assistants. 

The elder man, W. B. Meetch, said he 
would prefer the near-by camp and would 
be satisfied with less game, and that he 
would choose me as his assistant and guide. 
The young Mr. Meetch chose the camp that 
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large animals to get certified data on the 
measurements, weight, etc., from the guide 
or fellow hunters, in order that application 
may be made for the acceptance of such 
skins as record when we- get in position to 
take the proper cognizance of such. Scales 
may now be procured weighing less than a 
pound with which to weigh such game, and 
of course the weight always forms a valu- 
able and interesting factor of the data. We 
hope to hear from sportsmen all over the 
continent who have large skulls, skins or 
claws of bears. A large grizzly claw is pub- 
lished on another page, which shows that 
the interest in keeping a record of these 
measurements is~ growing.—Editor.) 


Refuted by L. L. Bales 


would require more exertion, as he was bet- 
ter fitted to stand the more strenuous work, 
and took Mr. Pete Larsen as his assistant 
and guide. Both parties left headquarters 
camp the same day that the Meetches ar- 
rived and reached their destination before 
night. This was May 27th, and on May 
29th the elder Meetch had his opportunity 
to shoot at a good big bear, which, by the 
way, was the largest one killed on the trip 
This bear was known to be in a den that 
was in plain sight of our camp, and had 
been seen on the mountain side by both of 
us the day before. 

The bear came out of his den at 6:00 
o’clock in the evening and started off up 
the mountain side, that was seamed with 
side cafions and cliffs, and it was an impor- 
tant matter to keep the bear in sight con- 
tinually, as it might follow some cafion or 
draw or lie down behind some projection, 
and we might lose it. 

I told Mr. Meetch to keep his glasses on 
the bear until I could climb the ridge, which 
he agreed to do. When I gained the sum- 
mit of the ridge and picked up the bear with 
my glasses, I motioned Mr. Meetch to come 
on. 

The top of the ridge was nearly level for 
two miles, with a slight up-grade and noth- 
ing to hinder a view along the ridge for 
that distance. The bear was across a val- 
ley on a mountain side about one and one- 
half miles away. When I went on top of 
the ridge I intended to wait for Mr. Meetch 
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until he had caught up with me. But while 
waiting for him to climb up the steep in- 
cline, the bear went out of sight, which ne- 
cessitated my moving up the ridge several 
hundred yards in order to keep the bear in 
sight. For, once you lose sight of your game 
in a hunt of this kind, your chances are 
slim for finding him again; so, for the above 
reason I kept moving slowly along up the 
ridge, yet, all the time in plain sight of 
the point where Mr. Meetch was to come 
up the hill. I saw him reach the top and 
motioned him to come to me. He either did 
not, or would not see me, and kept off to 
the opposite side of the ridge and away 
from where the bear could be seen. Finally 
the bear lay down, and [ kept waving my 


parka for Mr. Meetch to come to me, which 
he finally did and began to scold me in a 
violent manner. Mind you, he had not seen 


the bear from the time he had started to 
climb the hill, and without waiting to ask 
or find out if I had seen the bear, he began 
a tirade of abuse that I will frankly admit 
surprised me some. His first words were: 
“We have lost the bear by your crazy work; 
I won’t hunt another step with you.” 


I began to wonder what manner of man 
is he, and waited for him to cool down a 
bit. 

Then [ tried to explain to him how it was 
necessary for me to move from place to 
place (yet always in his sight) in order to 
keep the bear in view. 

This he would not listen to. Finally, I 
said: “Mr. Meetch, you have come a long 
ways to kill a big brown bear, and he is 
now lying down in plain view and not more 
than three-quarters of a mile from where 
you now stand; if you will be advised by 
me, you will get a shot at that bear within 
two hours.” This he finally agreed to do, 
I going ahead occasionally to keep tab on 
the bear. Finally the bear started directly 
towards us, and we had a short, steep 
climb to make to gain a point of vantage, 
so I carried his rifle up to the top of the 
snowy incline and then came back and 
helped him up to a point of vantage. 

Then I said to him, “Mr. Meetch, how do 
you want this hunt to go?” “Use your judg- 
ment,” was his reply. I said, “No; when you 
want me to shoot, say so’—it being under- 


stood, of course that I reserved the right 
+ 
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(which I always do) to shoot at my discre. 
tion in case of personal danger. (Later on 
Mr. Meetch denied that he ever granted me 
this privilege.) 


Then he said to me, “When you think the 
bear is near enough (the bear was coming 
almost straight towards us), you give the 
word’—which [I did when the bear was 
within thirty-five yards of Mr. Meetch. 


At the report of the rifle the bear made a 
lunge forward, and I told Mr. Meetch that 
he had hit the bear. He fired once more, 
then jammed his rifle, and called on me to 
shoot. I was five yards nearer to the course 
of the bear than he was, and when the bear 
was directly abreast of me and but twenty 
yards away, I fired four times at his shoul- 
der, broadside on, when he disappeared over 
the almost perpendicular mountain side, 
lodging a few feet from the top at a point 
where the snow had melted away from the 
rocks, and was stone-dead. 


The next day in skinning him out, I no- 
ticed that Mr. Meetch was anxious to help 
skin out the side opposite to where the bul- 
lets entered the bear, and finally I saw him 
cut out a bullet that had mushroomed 
against the skin. He said nothing about 
this, but said he would go up and see where 
we had shot at the bear. After a short 
time he came back and said, “Well, I don’t 
go much on your Hoxie bullets.” “How’s 
that?” I asked him. “Well, sir, I found this 
Hoxie bullet wadded up in a bunch of bear 
hair lying in the snow on the same side 
from which we shot at the bear.” “Why, 
Mr. Meetch, do you pretend to tell me that 
a Hoxie bullet fired from a .30 caliber U. S. 
Rimless Box-magazine Winchester rifle at 
a distance of twenty yards, will wad up in 
the hair of a bear’s hide and not enter the 
flesh?” “That’s what I do,” he replied. 
“Well, then, tell it to someone who doesn’t 
know what a Hoxie bullet will do, fired 
from a .30 caliber rifle, if you want them to 
believe it. Just look at the butt of the bu}- 
let, and if there is not blood and ground-up 
bone there, then [I am mistaken.” We ex- 
amined it, and the blood and ground-up 
bone was there, all right. 

I then skinned down on that side of; the 
bear where the first bullet was found, and 
soon found another Hoxie that had passed 
through both shoulders, mushroomed the 
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size of a quarter, and after tearing the skin 
away from the flesh for several inches had 
lodged against the hide. I wanted to keep 
this bullet, but Mr. Meetch said he wanted 
it for a souvenir, so he kept it. 


After this argument about the Hoxie bul 
let, I decided to go back to the carcass of 
the bear and cut into the shoulder and 
found another Hoxie bullet that had not 
passed clear through both shoulders. The 
bear had also been shot square through the 
neck. This bullet did not lodge. There was 
a raking shot in the hip, ranging back. This 
was a .35 caliber soft-nosed bullet, and 
stopped in the carcass of the bear. 


Mr. Meetch says in his article that I 
sneaked away and left him alone for three 
days. Now, here is how I did it. We had 
been out hunting for bear when Mr. Meetch 
became tired, and we sat down on a look- 
out and watched awhile for bears. Seeing 
none, I proposed, if agreeable to him, that 
I cruise around and see if I could not locate 
a bear for him, This he readily agreed to, 
with the understanding that he was to keep 
a sharp lookout for me with his glasses at 
the several prominent points, and if I found 
one I was to wave a signal and he was to 
come to me. If I found nothing that day, I 
was to continue the search until the near-by 
localities had been thoroughly gone over. 
It also being understood from the start that 
any time the flag at headquarters was 
raised, that meant to come to that camp at 
once. [ found a bear not far from head- 
quarters and raised the flag and waited for 
my man to come. He never came that day 
nor the next. 


The next day I ran unexpectedly onto an 
old she-bear and her cubs, at a*distance of 
fifteen steps, among a lot of broken rock 
in a rock-slide. She charged me, and but 
for the tilting of a loose rock this article 
might not have been written. The tipping 
of the rock disconcerted her and she started 
back for her cubs. This gave me a chance 
with a Hoxie in the back of the neck, which 
dropped her in her tracks. The cubs I 
could have caught easily, but as Mr. Meetch 
had told me that he did not want any cubs 
and he did not want me to bother with any 
while the hunt was on, [| left them there 
and saw them in that vicinity for over ten 
days. Now, this is the bear that Meetch 
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says I sneaked off and killed—just for the 
cubs! 

As we had all agreed to meet at head- 
quarters the third day, which was Sunday, 
Mr. Meetch came down raging like he had 
when we were after the first bear. I asked 
him if he had not seen the flag. He said 
he had. 

After chewing the rag about things in 
general for an hour, the two Meetches de- 
cided to move over to the camp on Big 
River and hunt from there, as bear were 
more plentiful in that vicinity. 

The Meetches would not hunt on Sunday, 
but considered it a fine opportunity for the 
guides to move camp, cut wood or care for 
skins, a consideration that was certainly 
appreciated by the guides. 


Finally the question came up of how 
many bears should be killed. I advised 
them that eight bears for the two men was 
the limit, and if the new game law was 
passed while we were in the field, the num- 
ber would be less than that. They claim 
they killed nine. These, with the old sh: 
bear I killed, and two they bought, made 
twelve in all. 

This was just about four more bears than 
they were entitled to under the old law, and 
if the new law was passed, they would be 
entitled to but three bears to each man. 
And sure enough, when we got back to 
Unga, we found that the new law had been 
in force since the llth day of May of the 
current year. They asked me if they couid 
ship four of the bears in my name, using 
my rights. I told them that if I had any 
rights, they could use them as far as Sew- 
ard, when we could find out from the cus- 
toms officer just what could be done. This 
they agreed to, but instead of shipping the 
four skins to Seward in my name, they had 
them billed through to Seattle. I learned of 
this and notified the purser of the ship not 
to ship them further than Seward. This he 
agreed to do. On arrival at Seward |! 
found the barrel was on the manifest to 
Seattle in my name, and this against the 
law. I refused to permit the barrel of four 
bear skins to be shipped unlawfully in my 
name and finally turned the bear skins over 
to the Meetches and took their receipt for 
same. 

In conclusion, I will say that in all of my 
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experience I never met two men as blood- 
thirsty to kill wild game as these two 
Meetches. They were not satisfied with 
what the law allowed them, but continued 
the slaughter against repeated warnings 
from me. 

Any true sportsman can form his opinion 
of a would-be sportsman who would shoot 
down in cold blood two caribou side by side 
and leave them lie there to rot. Well, that’s 
what W. B. Meetch of Millersburg, Pa., did. 

Seattle, Wash. L. L. BALES, 

Hunter and Guide. 


We dislike to enter into this controversy, 
and would not do so were it not for the fact 
that we were the direct instrument that 
brought Bales and the Meetches in touch. 
We have never to our knowledge as yet rec- 
ommended an incompetent guide; in fact, 
we even refuse to accept the advertising of 
any unknown guide without first tracing up 
every available reference as to his charac- 
ter and ability. We had known Mr. Bales 
by reputation for twenty years as an Alas- 
kan guide before we recommended him to 
the Meetches, and even now believe that they 
greatly over-rate his blameworthiness in the 
affair. We know how very easy it is for a 
hunter of iron nerve (let alone a man of 
over sixty years of age, as the elder Meetch 
was at the time of the hunt) to get mentally 
upset at times while hunting, and we have 
even ourselves felt like giving a really good 
and deserving guide a cussing when our 
spirits were low and we imagined he had 
made a bad break. But these feelings al- 
ways quieted down later and the normal 
mind condition was restored. We can hardly 
imagine any guide voluntarily going away 
and leaving the party for three days with- 
out having the success of the party 
at heart. But we have ourselves. been 
separated for long periods from our 
guide through his interest in our suc- 
cess which prompted him to follow a spoor, 
without regard to whether we reached camp 
that night or not—and we didn’t have the 
comforts of a camp at hand when so left. 
But such mistakes, if even mistakes they 
can be called, were usually of the head and 
not of the heart, and in the end they always 
came out right. 

Much correspondence passed between Mr. 
Meetch and us regarding a story of the hunt. 
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In one of his letters he said he didn’t see 
how he could write a story of the trip with- 
out exposing Mr. Bales, to which we re- 
plied that he could go ahead as long as he 
adhered to the truth. But when he wrote 
us, as per the letter that follows, that he 
would insist on no reply being published 
from Bales, we drew the line and told him. 
as will be seen by copy of our letter, that 
he could seek elsewhere for the publication 
of his story. The two letters referred to 
follow: 


October 19, 1908 
Mr. J. A. McGuire, Seattle Wash. 

My Dear Sir:—I certainly owe you ai 
least two apologies for not having written 
you sooner. To get down to the question 
at issue, for reasons given in my former 
letter, I really did not see how I could pos 
sibly write up the story of my hunt in 
Alaska without exposing Bales, but you 
have been so willing to please me that I feel 
I must meet you half way, so I make this 
proposition to you: 


I will write the story for Outdoor Life, 
making as little allusion to Bales as pos- 
sible, making no direct attack upon him, but 
relating only such facts as make part of 
the history of the hunt, on condition that 
you give me your word that Outdoor Life 
will not publish anything at all from Bales 
relative to the hunt or to my story of the 
hunt, as I want no controversy with him. 

I will submit the story to you for your 
approval on condition that you do not cut 
out or add anything without my agreeing 
to the change. I think it mutually fair that 
since I do not ask you to agree to publish 
that which you have not seen and might 
not approve, so I think you ought to agree 
not to make any changes or publish any- 
thing about it without my knowledge and 
approval. (Signed) W. B. MEETCH. 


Feb. 10, 1909. 
Mr. W. B. Meetch, Millersburg, Pa. 

Dear Sir:—I have just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip in the hills and find your 
letter of December 30th. When I wrote you 
before it seems I must have failed to no- 
tice the words in your letter of Oct. 19th 
making it a condition that should I publish 
your story of the hunt according to your 
idea of it that I could not publish anything 
at all from Bales relative to the hunt or 
relative to your story of the hunt. I can 
hardly believe my eyes now when [| look at 
the copy of your letter of October 19th and 
read what an unfair proposition this would 
be. In other words, you relegate to yourself 
the right to belittle a man through a publi- 
cation which is read by 100,000 people a 
month, and by a class from which he de- 
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fives his living; yet you would not accord 
him the privilege of even making a reply 
to your article. No, I am glad to say that 
Outdoor Life does not need articles that 
badly. If you can get another publication in 
this country to run your article under these 
conditions, I hope you will do so. 

In reviewing the case of you and Bales, 
it occurs to me that after all you have not 
such a great “kick” against the man. He 
did not cheat you out of any money; as far 
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as I learn he did the best he could to 
give you a good hunt, in fact, succeeded in 
giving you what I would consider a very 
extraordinary hunt and a most successful 
one. You say he held you up on prices, yet 
two of my most intimate.friends in Denver 
here are going with him next spring and 
are paying him as much as you and your 
son paid him, and they have hunted in all 
parts of the United States and think the 
prices are reasonable. J. A. McGUIRE 


Cannibalism in Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was interested 
in the references to the cannibalism habit 
in bears, published in past numbers of your 
magazine. I will tell you what I saw last 
May on the side of Bucherof Lake, on the 
Alaska Peninsula. I was out with my .30-30 
Winchester in a good bear country, when I 
spied one. He came from the sidehill, track- 
ing something and growling pretty lively. 
When about 400 or 500 yards from me an- 
other one jumped out from an alder patch 
and met number one at full speed. They 
started to scratch and bite one another and 
commenced to wrestle, standing up. The 
fight lasted about two hours and covered 
about two acres of ground. The fur was 
flying and the worst growling I ever heard 
was going on. 


After about an hour and a half the big- 
gest of the two, who was getting the worst 
of it, started to run off—and the other gave 
him a slap across the flank, tearing out 
the intestines, and then number one just 
stayed there and mauled the carcass for 
about a half hour, and started to have a 
mess off number two. The bear ate some 
of the liver and some of the ham on one 
side until I put a stop to it with my .30-30. 
This was the first part of May. Both the bears 
were very poor, one being an old male, the 
other a male about three years old. 

For my part, the story or clipping pub- 
lished regarding cne Kadiak bear eating an- 
other (from Mr. Hillis and Mr. King) seems 
possible, and I believe it after what I saw 
myself. Cc. L. BOUDRY. 

Alaska. U. S. Mail Carrier. 


Interesting Observations of the Antelope. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an article 
in Outdoor Life on page 560, written by 
Brent Altsheler, wanting information about 
antelope. I have been in Colorado since 
1859 and have keen a successful antelope 
hunter as well as a hunter of all other kinds 
of game. I will tell you some things I have 
learned about antelope: 

There is no doubt about the shedding of 
the horns. I have seen many cast off horns. 
The horn slips from the bony projection of 
the skull and the new horn forms at the 
point first and grows on up. While the 
base below the new horn is forming a coat 
of long white hair grows out. This hair is 
included in the formation of the horn later 
on and is shed with the old horn. The 
butt ends of the hair can be seen in the 
cavity of the old horn and is easily pulled 
out from the inzide. The old horns soon 


take nearly the same color as the ground 





they lie on. They soon decay. I have 
never seen one eaten by anything. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to females having horns. I have heard it 
said that females of any kind in advanced 
age may develop some masculine resem- 
blances, such as spurs on a hen or a mus- 
tache on a woman, or horns on a female 
antelope. I have killed three female ante- 
lope with horns. The largest female horns 
I ever saw would not exceed two inches in 
length if they were straight, and not over 
%-inch in diameter, and they curved so 
short that the points nearly touched the 
skin near the base. I cannot say as to their 
shedding. The ones 1 saw looked like they 
were many years old. 

The white hair that is spoken of on the 
back part of the body may serve two pur- 
poses: in alarming each other, as in the cen- 
ter of the long hair on each ham is a mush 
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gland which discharges a cent when the 
hair is raised. The old bucks have a third 
musk, one on top of the hips just in front 
of the tail. These musk places leave a hole 
in an adult hide when tanned, but a younger 
one can be tanned without these holes. 





Many people do not know that antelope 
have no dew-claws on the feet and have a 
neat little dark-colored mane which stands 
erect on the neck. ‘iney also have a per- 
fectly-formed horse’s ear. 

Colorado, ALMON COBURN. 


Wanted—General Information on Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to obtain 
some reliable information concerning Mex- 
ico. Perhaps some reader of Outdoor Life, 
who is in a position to do so, will be kind 
enough to furnish the desired data. Within 
a few months [I am thinking of taking up 
my residence either in northern Chihuahua 
or Sonora. My knowledge of Mexico is 
based on two short trips along the railroad 
in Sonora, and is therefore limited. 

I was never in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains of Mexico, but it seems to me that 
somewhere along the foothills of that range 
I might find the kind of country to suit me 

In establishing a home, good climate and 
good water are two essentials. My wife is 
unfortunately subject to asthma, so, for this 
reason, I am seeking a climate which may 
alleviate if not cure her malady. As a 
sportsman, I desire to settle in a good game 
country where bear, deer, peccary, turkey, 
etc., are obtainable, and if possible within a 
few miles of antelope ranges. I am not so 
keen for fishing, but if such sport could be 
had it would certainly be appreciated. 

I understand that there are, in several 


portions of Chihuahua, and perhaps in So- 
nora also, colonies of Americans. If such 
be the case, and location werg made in the 
vicinity of one of these colonies, the educa- 
tion of one’s children would be assured, and 
it is presumed that the services of a repu- 
table medico would be available if needed, 
aside from other social advantages. 

I should like to learn something of the 
Mexican land laws; the possibility of pur- 
chasing land, which could be irrigated at 
little expense; the probable cost of such 
land; taxes on property. 

How about customs duty on personal, 
household and other goods? This includes 
wagons, harness, saddlery, guns, etc., taken 
from the United States into Mexico by 
Americans intending to settle in the latter 
country. What game laws are in force? 

Philippine Islands. SIXSHOOTER. 


{As a comprehensive reply to the above 
questions, or the more vital of them, would 
be of great interest to a large number of 
our readers, we hope to receive such from 
someone who knows.—Editor.] 


Still-Hunting Deer When the Moon is Up 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When is the best 
time to still-hunt deer? Some hunters claim 
that it is when the moon is up, saying that 
deer get up to feed promptly when the moon 
rises, and are generally lying down in the 
“dark of the moon” without regard to 
whether it is daylight. I have not hunted 
deer enough to give an opinion, and would 
like to hear from experienced sportsmen 
through the columns of Outdoor Life. A 
general discussion of this question, I he- 
lieve, would prove very interesting and ad 
vantageous to your readers. 

Mississippi. W. L. POLK. 


Answer.—lIt is generally regarded as the 
poorest time to still-hunt deer when the 
moon is up, as at that period deer feed more 
or less in the night and therefore lie down 
a great deal in the day time. Of course, 
when they are lying down, they are not so 
easily hunted as when they are feeding and 
moving about. We ourselves have not made 
a study of this, but are only going on the 
hearsay of older hunters who claim that 
the above is true.—Editor. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 





TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


R. W. J., St. Paul, Minn.—I am an ard- 
dent reader of Outdoor Life and wish to ob- 
tain some information relative to the Aire- 
dale terrier. I am avout to purchase a pup 
of this breed to be used for an all-round 
hunting dog, that is, such as ’coon, fox, 
rabbit, squirrel, etc., but want him also to 
point and hold quail if he can be used for 
that purpose. 


Answer.—The Airedale is a very good all- 
round dog, and can be used on the species 
of game mentioned except quails, if re- 
quired to point, but makes a very good re- 
triever, from land or water, if properly 
trained. 


O. T., Conneaut, O.—My setter pup, near- 
ly one year old, is giving me trouble of late 
by running over to a neighbor’s who has a 
dog, and the two romp and play for hours. 
One day I went after him and gave him a 
rather hard whipping over there. Since that 
time he gives the whistle no attention and 
no matter how pleasantly I speak and coax, 
he goes to the other place so soon as liber- 
ated. How can I make him stay at home? 


Answer.—The punishment should have 
been administered by someone at the other 
place and the dog sent home summarily. 
Most likely your pup would not have dared 
to leave home and go to the neighbor’s 
again. Finding a playmate for your pup at 
home will be one way of inducing him to re- 
main. The whipping made him fear you, 
and therefore he does not heed the whistle. 
Making obedient by use of the “force collar 
will change the latter inobedience; for some 
time, however, keeping shut up or chained 
will be necessary. 


T. P. L., Lufkin, Tex.—I should be glad 
to have you throw some light on this ques- 
tion: When a dog stands on dead bird the 








same as on live ones can he be taught to 
retrieve them without injuring him in point- 
ing live birds? My dog will point dead bird 
instead of retrieving when ordered to do 
so. Some say it would spoil him to be broke 
to retrieve dead bird by then no longer 
pointing live birds. 


Answer.—The fact that a dog naturally 
points dead bird is no good and sufficient 
reason why he should and could not be 
taught to retrieve properly to order. It will 
not in the least interfere with his pointing 


live birds, because a dog soon learns to a 
nicety to discern between a live, crippled 
or dead bird, with but little practice afield. 
The reason, probably, your dog does not re- 
trieve the bird, is that he has not been bro- 
ken to do it—a simple thing any dog can be 
taught to do. However, retrieving game 
properly is not to be taught while actually 
hunting afield. It is one of the preliminary 
lessons to be taught in the yard or room 
(at home) and then put into practice when 
worked on game. In that case the dog will 
pick up and bring in instead of pointing 
dead when ordered “fetch dead bird.” 


R. E., Winchester, I1l—You would do 
me a great favor by suggesting what to do 
with a dog that lies down, when not in the 
right mood, and refuses completely to mind 
any orders. Punishment does no good and 
I am helpless in the matter. This dog does 
nice work when so inclined but stops and 
rolls over on his side as soon as something 
displeases him. 

Answer.—The dog in question simply 
needs training. His behavior plainly indi- 
cates that too much punishment has cowed 
him, and, as you say, if something displeases 
him he sulks. A more explicit description of 
the dog’s actions would make it easier to 
advise intelligently. If he worked well oth- 
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erwise, however, and the above fault is the 
only one, then merely turn to page 61 in 
The Amateur Trainer and follow simple di- 
rections under heading “Up Here.” In fif- 
teen minutes’ practice that dog will fairly 
jump to his feet and come to you when tne 


order is given. Throw the whip aside for 
all time. 


H. G. M., Washington, Mo.—I have 
owned and trained my own dogs for the past 
twenty years by the old or so-called “hu- 
mane system” and have had fairly good, 
bold and fearless dogs. The amount of 
work and time it required, however, was 
very great. After reading The Amateur 
Trainer I am so well impressed that I am 
going to try that system on a pointer pup 
ten months old. However, here is a ques- 
tion: Will it cow a dog to make so implic- 
itly obedient? I do not want to make a shy 
or timid dog. My pup now is full of snap 
end go, bold and fearless. Of late the pup 
has developed the habit of chasing hens. 
Two severe whippings for it did not break 
up the bad habit. Would it do to put the 
“force collar” on him and let him make one 
of his rushes and thereby get well snubbed? 
Will the force system make a cringing dog? 


Answer.—To undertake the training of a 
dog altogether by the suasive system is a 
waste of time, to say nothing of the vexation 
and anger entailed thereby. Moreover, a 
Gog so trained will always have his way 
about everything and obey orders only at 
such times when so inclined. Force, judi- 
ciously applied, will not make a shy, timid, 
cringing dog—will take every particle of 
that sort of foolishness out of him. It will 
be well enough to use the force collar for 
snubbing a dog that chases chickens, but 
a better and more lasting effect will be at- 
tained by some other person inflicting se- 
vere punishment with the chick dog has 
killed. That will make afraid of chickens 
end disgusted with the very looks of them, 
consequently quit chasing them. 


B. F., Lawrenceville, Va.—I have a very 
intelligent English setter, two years old, and 
can make him do most anything but hunt 
in briars and thick underbrush. He has 
plenty of action and go in open country and 
does excellent work, ranges well and points 
the birds without ever flushing. When we 
get into brush or briar patches he comes to 
heel and remains till an open field is 
reached. I clipped his tail early in the sea- 
s0n to prevent burrs collecting thereon and 
this left but little protection so that work- 
ing in brush, with the vigorous tail action 
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he has, his tail soon becomes torn till bleed- 
ing. Can you suggest a remedy? 


Answer.—Depriving of the natural pro- 
tection by clipping his tail renders work in 
briars and brush painful, hence the refusal 
to work in such places. Forcing onward un- 
der these conditions would but result in a 
total “quitter.” Reducing the feather some- 
what prevents collecting a great bunch of 
burrs. At the beginning of the hunting sea- 
son it is well and good to do so, but the 
hair should never be clipped so short as to 
leave the tail entirely bare and unprotect- 
ed. It will take quite a long time for the 
feather to regain natural length and beauty. 
In the meantime, when hunting, some sort 
of protection should be given by wrapping 
the end of tail at least with tire band or 
court plaster, which, upon the return home, 
can easily be removed by moistening. 


E. W. W., Kingfisher, Okla.—My pointer 
bitch, about three years old, is becoming 
lazy and seems less ambitious and active in 
the field this season. She was spayed when 
four months old. She did very good work 
until this season but is now rather slow and 
indifferent about it. She worked too slow 
to suit me. How can I put renewed life into 
her? 


Answer.—Such an attempt would prove 
a dismal failure. What you state is the 
usual outcome when a bitch is spayed or 
a dog castrated—ambition and activity grad- 
ually vanishes as such an animal gets older, 
becomes fat and lazy, hence worthless on 
game afield. 


Cc. F. A., Bellingham, Wash.—I have not 
seen the questions in Outdoor Life which 
I should like to ask. Have a setter, about 
two years old, who hunts well but gets 
cranky at times, and must be watched when 
a bird drops. Is it advisable to shoot your 
dog when well out and he won’t mind? How 
is the best way to break a dog from eating 
the dead bird he gets to before I can get 
it? 

Answer.—These are grave questions. 
Peppering the dog would certainly result in 
gun-shyness, to say nothing of the possibil- 
ity of putting out an eye or killing him out- 
right. That would deprive you of a help- 
mate. Eating the bird shows lack of proper 
handling. That dog needs training as per 
The Amateur Trained (Outdoor Life can 
supply it, paper cover, $1; finely cloth-vound 
$1.50, postpaid), and as he already knows 
what is wanted, it will take but a short 
time to make a good dog of him. 
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As we expect to place before our read- 
ers some choice angling literature the com- 
ing spring we wrote a letter lately to 
Charles Bradford, asking what arrange- 
ments we could make with him to write 
such a story. We received an answer that 
contains so much of general interest that 
we publish it in toto (after having first 
received his permission) as follows: 

“I don’t make a business of. writing for 
periodicals now. Writing is hard work with 
me. I never could dash off a manuscript. 
I sometimes spend an hour on a single par- 
agraph. I never had any school education 
and the commonest words are puzzles to 
me. I have to look ’em all up and get their 
dictionary meaning. Grover Cleveland says 
‘The Determined Angler’ is the most beau- 
tifully written volume he has ever seen of 
its kind. Now, where did I learn to write 
beautifully? I never got any higher than 
the Third Reader in school, and my teacher 
told me I was a born blockhead! I don’t 
know how I wrote ‘The Determined Angler,’ 
cr why I wrote it. I certainly couldn’t write 
a similar volume today. 

“Tf its style is beautiful, as Cleveland 
says, I must have gotten the style from 
Dickens, Walton and Shakespeare, for these 
are the only authors I have ever read. Per- 
haps my twelve years of work as a printer 
at the type case taught me common gram- 
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A Glimpse into the Life of an Angling Author 


























mar. Spelling I never learned, and never 
hope to. The subject of the book became 
familiar to me by inheritance—my father 
and his father and father’s father were sci- 
entific anglers. Fishes and fishing are in 
my blood. A few seasons of trout fishing 
in Pennsylvania invoked my first angling 
essays, which were contributed to ‘The 
American Angler.’ William C. Harris, the 
editor, liked them, paid me for them, asked 
for more, and so I was encouraged to con- 
tinue writing. 

“*The Determined Angler’ was first sent 
to a prominent New York weekly sports- 
man’s journal as a story. [I thought this 
publication would pay me the same as Edi- 
tor Harris had paid me, but I was disap- 
pointed; the editor offered me a 75-cent 
click reel for the manuscript. That killed 
my literary ambitions for a number of 
years. I went back to the type case. A 
year or so after I got the writing fever 
again, and rewrote ‘The Determined Angler’ 
for a general magazine. The editor pub- 
lished the first chapter and then advised a 
friend of his to publish the complete manu- 
script as a little book, and he did this. My 
net royalty the first six months amounted 
to thirty-six hundred dollars, and, though the 
royalty checks are still coming in and my 
angling fever is still on, the inspiration to 
write has disappeared.” 


Save Hetch-Hetchy Valley from Commercial Destruction 


To the American Public:—The famous 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley, next to Yosemite the 
most wonderful and important feature of our 
Yosemite National Park, is again in danger 
of being destroyed. Year after year attacks 
have been made on this park under the guise 
of development of natural resources. At 
the last regular session of Congress the most 
determined attack of all was made by the 


City of San Francisco to get possession of 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a reservoir site, 
thus defrauding ninety millions of people 
for the sake of saving San Francisco dollars. 

As soon as this scheme became manifest, 
public-spirited citizens all over the country 
poured a storm of protest on Congress. Be- 
fore the session was over, the park invaders 
saw that they were defeated and permitted 
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the bill to die without bringing it to a vote, 
60 as to be able to try again. 

The bill has been re-introduced and will 
be urged at the coming session of Congreas, 
which convenes in December. Let all those 
who believe that our great national wonder- 
lands should be preserved unmarred as 
places of rest and recreation for the use of 
all the people, now enter their protests. Ask 
Congress to reject this destructive bill, and 
also urge that the present park laws be so 
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amended as to put an end to all such as- 
saults on our system of national parks. 

California. JOHN MUIR. 

{To those interested, who may wish to 
assist in the downfall of the movement re- 
ferred to by Mr. Muir, we would say that he 
is the great naturalist whom many know by 
the good deeds he has done; that he is 
President of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of National Parks, and that his address 
is 302 Mills Building, San Francisco.] 


Tarpon Club Winners for 1909 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am pleased to 
again be in a position to say that the Aran- 
sas Pass Tarpon Club of Tarpon, Texas, of 
which I am corresponding secretary, has 
had a very prosperous year, and believe 
that information bearing upon our affair: 
will be very acceptable to yourselves and 
interesting matter for your many readers. 
Many of our members are subscribers to 
your paper and have specially requested 
that all Tarpon Club matters should be sent 
to you so that mention can be made of the 
same. 

I trust that you will give us as much space 
as you can consistently, all of which will be 
greatly appreciated by both the officers of 
our club and its many members. I thought 
the following would sum up our “matters as 
they ought to appear and any alterations 
you may make and matters dropped out al- 
together will be acceptable to me. 

In June, 1907, the Aransas Pass Tarpon 
Club was organized at Tarpon, Texas, for 
the purpose of stimulating the art of angling 
in a more scientific manner, specially for 
the mighty and gamey tarpon. The club’s 
efforts have been rewarded, even beyond 
their fondest hopes. Up to that time it was 
considered and accepted as impossible to 
land a tarpon on light tackle, namely, No. 9 
thread line and light rod. Anyone so fool- 
ish as to even suggest such a thing as pos- 
sible was eligible for a lunatic asylum. 
There was one certain angler, however, Mr. 
L. P. Streeter, of Los Angeles, Cal. (a 
sportsman of national reputation), who had 
conquered every known game fish, regard- 
less of size, on light tackle, who was not of 
this opinion. Taking his guide into his con- 
fidence, he decided to make an effort. 


On a morning in June, 1907, as above re- 
ferred to, he made an early start for the jet- 
ties and in due time a tarpon struck his 
bait and the fight was on. The writer was 
a witness to that fight, and never will he 
forget the spectacular performance exhib- 
ited by the “Silver King” in his frantic 
leaps and plunges to free himself from the 
thin thread which held him captive. Pa- 
tience and skill finally won the day, and 
after two hours of skillful work the fish 
was brought to gaff, with a mighty shout of 
satisfaction from both Mr. Streeter and his 
guide. There were in the neighborhood of 
fifteen tarpon fishermen in the vicinity and 
all made haste to congratulate Mr. Streeter 
on his success. 

Having demonstrated that it was possible 
to land a tarpon on light tackle, Mr. 
Streeter set about immediately that very 
day to organize the “Aransas Pass Tarpon 
Club,” calling together the anglers who 
were at the hotel (the writer being among 
them), and consummated the organization 
and laid plans for the future. 

The first season, 1908, much interest was 
taken by the sportsmen of this and other 
countries. Many tarpon were caught on 
heavy and light tackle; thirty-five alone 
were taken on light tackle. The second 
season, 1909, just closed, has shown a won- 
derful improvement over the preceding one; 
297 fish were taken on light tackle alone, to 
say nothing of the many which were taken 
on heavy tackle, namely, anything heavier 
than 9-thread liae. 

The club decided to offer solid gold and 
silver buttons to each and every angler who 
landed a tarpon on light tackle, and also 
special prizes to such as succeeded in meet- 
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ing certain requirements specified under club 
rules. 

I enclose herewith a list of all of the gold 
and silver button members. Also a list of 
the prizes and to whom awarded for the sea- 
son 1909. Eight silver buttons and thirteen 
gold buttons were awarded the past season 
and the fish credited to the angler is the one 
which qualifies for the button. However, 
many other tarpon were taken on light 
tackle by the same angler, but as an angler 
is only entitled to one button, no mention 
was made of them on the enclosed list. 

No greater angling honor can come to any 
one than to wear the gold and silver light 
tackle button, an emblem of a true sports- 
man and skillful angler. 

Siiver Button Members:—Beech, Elmer E., 
Chicago, Ill.; Cloon, W. W., Chicago, IIl.; 
Earlscliffe, H. St. A., Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Franklin, G. A., San Antonio, Texas; Harrell, 
David, Austin, Texas; Lewis, Miss Effie, San 
Antonio, Texas; McKee, L. H., Ft. Worth, 
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Texas; Rush, W. J., Kansas City, Mo.; Wa- 
terbury, L., New York City; Whitney, Payne, 
New York City. 

Gold Button Members:—Beckman, A. G., 
San Antonio, Texas; Beebe, A. L., Portland, 
Ore.; Boschen, W. C., New York City; Cot- 
ter, J. E., Tarpon, Texas; Dempsey, J. F., 
Madisonville, Ky.; Dilg, Mrs. W. H., Chicago, 
Ill.; Dockery, L. A., Chihuahua, Mexico; Gay, 
F. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hooper, A. W., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Jack, J. R., Ft. Meyers, F'a.; 
Jones, W. E., Houston, Texas; Keenan, W 
E., Warren, Pa.; McRae, C. C., Houston, 
Texas; Montgomery, R. W., Fort Worth, 
Texas; Murphy, L. G., Converse, Ind.; 
O’Mara, P. S., Salt Lake City, Utah; O'Mara, 
Mrs. P. S., Salt Lake City, Utah; Sarazan, 
Mark, Dallas, Texas; Streeter, L. P., Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Wilcox, H., Denver, Colo. 

The lengths of the fish taken by the above 
parties ran from 4 feet 6% inches to 6 feet 
5% inches. 

ARANSAS PASS TARPON CLUB, 
J. E. Pflueger, Cor. Secy. 


Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you, or some 
of the readers of “Outdoor Life,” tell me 
anything about fox raising? Would like to 
know if it can be done successfully, and 
about the probable cost of starting. Also 
the best kind of location. I will be greatly 
obliged to any one who can give the desired 
information. R. K. DOYLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems to me that 
there ought to be a great deal of profit in 
a mink, ferret and weasel farm, which could 
be carried on with very little expense, but 
as I know very little about their habits, 
would like to ask through your columns 


whether or not they would breed and in- 
crease on a small farm of say ten acres, 
and if the climate of central Kansas would 
be conducive to the success of such a farm? 
I would like to hear on the subject from 
some one who has had experience in that 


line. MILT H. TYLER. 
Kansas. 


{While we do not wish to discourage re- 
plies to the above letters from men who 
know, yet we will state for the information 
of our readers that we believe they wonld 
see much of interest to both in the book 
entitled, “Fur Farming,” for sale at 60 cents 
a copy by Outdoor Life.] 


A Winter Swimming Race 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A 400-yard swim- 
ming contest in the icy waters of the Wil- 
lamette River was a decided innovation in- 
augurated by the Multnomah Athletic club 
at Portland, Ore., on Christmas day. The 
course was down stream, between the Mor- 
rison and Burnside bridges, and the prize 
a beautiful loving cup offered by an enthu- 
siastic sportsman of Portland. Thirteen en- 
tered the icy water, but only five finished 





the course. Phil Patterson, a 17-year-old 
Portland boy who carried off the swimming 
honors at San Francisco in the Portola fes- 
tival contest for quarter and half-mile 
events, was the winner of the unique con- 
test down the Willamette. His time was 
seven minutes and twelve seconds. 

The center pier of the big Morrison street 
bridge was the starting place and thousands 
of spectators crowded for place at this 
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point, as well as on the bridge at the finish. 
The entire course could be seen from either 
bridge, while vantage points along the banks 
were black with Portland people who 
wanted to witness the first annual mid-win- 
ter swim of the club. Hundreds of small 
boats dotted the river, while larger steam- 
ers, towing barges crowded with people, fol- 
lowed in the wake of the contestants. 
Police patrol boats were provided to accom- 
pany the swimmers, and at the first signal 
of distress the played-out contestant was 
hauled from the water and hustled into 
warm, dry clothing. 

An amusing incident occurred just before 
the start. As the thirteen stood lined up 
awaiting the pistol shot agreed upon as the 
signal, a large icicle fell from the Morrison 
bridge into the water, and in their excite- 
ment several of the contestants mistook this 
for the signal, and jumped into the water. 
These mistaken ones, however, were first 
to give up when the real contestants en- 
tered the race. 

After the first twenty yards, Patterson 
took the lead and maintained it with ease 
to the finish. Some of his adversaries were 
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victors of other aquatic contests, as well as 
winners of summer swimming races given 
by the club, but none of them stood a show 
of first place after the first twenty-five 
yards. A light snow was falling during the 
contest. 

The bodies of the five who finished were 
blue with cold when they came out of the 
water, but each was hurried to a warm room 
and given a rub-down and dry clothing, and 
thus far no injurious results have occurred 
from the winter swim. The race was pulled 
off under the direction of Prof. Cavill, in- 
structor of swimming for the Multnomah 
club, who accompanied the swimmers but 
did not compete. 

It is proposed to make this an annual 
Christmas ‘day event in future, and plans 
are under way looking to the offering of a 
large cash prize next year, and to make the 
entries open to the world. It is probabie 
that next Christmas will witness a number 
of similar races in the Willamette, as local 
sportsmen are taking a great interest in the 
affair since the successful swim was pulled 
off. FRANK HARDING. 

Oregon. 


Maybe Other Readers Can Enlighten Mr. Dunham 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is some 
mistake about the big fish we have here 
(a picture of which I sent you some time 
ago), for the fish that is called the steel- 
head trout on the Pacific coast and our big 
fish are not the same. It is impossible for 
any fish from the ocean to get to the Flat- 
head River, and the rainbow trout that the 
government planted in Yellowstone Park 


are no more like these fish than a black 
bass is like a striped bass. Some time ago 
you published a picture of a fish caught in 
Lake Pond d’Oreille as a steelhead. It was 
not our fish, as it takes the hook on the 
nose. I have never seen our fish pictured 
er described in any natural history. Our 
fish have been caught in the Blackfoot River 
weighing up to 29 pounds. 
Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


The Song of the Gliding Skates 


When the ice is smooth and the lake is long 
And the air is crisp and the day is fine, 

It’s the shining skates and the sweaters warm, 
And the swinging glide that acts like wine. 


With a long stroke, a strong stroke, 
And the smooth, black ice below; 

And the humming song that the sharp steel sings 
AS we go and go and go. 


With never a halt nor a backward glance, 
And never a falter nor break, 

Till we've left the club house far behind 
And reached the end of the lake. 


Then a fallen log or a mossy stone 
And the vista of shore and lake; 
Then we're up again and off once more 
As our homeward course we take. 


Then sit by the club house fire and talk j 
While we watch the back-log glow, 

And muse on the sleigh-ride back to town, 
Through the fields that are white with snow. 


C. B. KRICHBAUM. 
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Plain Facts Plainly Stated 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


From the frequency with which a few 
dissatisfied writers refer to the faulty con- 
struction of all things in the fire arms line 
of American make, and particnlarly lever 
ction rifles, not to mention the poor mate- 
rial it is claimed is used in same, we often 
wonder at the nerve that has been, and is 
being exhibited by our big game hunters 
and hardy frontiersmen in selecting such 
untrustworthy arms (as has been claimed 
by the above mentioned few) as daily com- 
panions in their, oftentimes at least, haz- 
ardous calling. From many of the state- 
ments that have found their way into print, 
one not familiar with the true situation, 
would be led to believe that it would be 
little short of suicidal to wander farther 
than the chicken house without a complete 
assortment of component parts for the 
faulty American rifle and an up-to-date ma- 
chine shop all ready to swing into action 
at a moment’s notice, when said rifle laid 
down on him,—and nothing less than the 
things mentioned would answer,—in the 
opinion of said critics at least, many of 
whom seem under the impression that a 
rifle in order to be reliable in action must 
have every screw, pin and spring removed 
daily, and thoroughly cleaned and oiled 
that the arm may respond promptly to the 
lever-swing and handle the cartridges with 
faultless precision. 

Now, in briefly considering this subject 
I desire to be fair to all and unjust to none 
and if all will remember that the remarks 
that follow are but the opinion of a very 
ordinary, and, therefore, fallible, man, there 
will be no occasion for any very serious dif- 
ficulty following this. 

To begin with, how many of the rifles in 
the hands of the ordinary hunter have the 


actions taken apart once in five years and 
given a thorough cleaning Probably one 
in one hundred. It will be claimed, I pre- 
sume, that if the arm was made to take 
apart without tools, as are most of the bolt- 
action rifles, that the arm would be much 
easier cleaned and therefore more frequent- 
ly attended to. This is no doubt true, but 
it is just as much a fact that such a rifle 
in the hands of the average hunter (and 
please remember that the average hunter 
is the one I have in mind) would receive 
about the same treatment that has hereto- 
fore been given the average rifle. Please 
note that I am not claiming that this should 
be the case, but the fact is that no matter 
how nearly perfect a fire arm may be, nor 
how easily it may be to take apart for 
cleaning, the average hunter will continue 
to neglect and abuse it—and I might add, 
often succeed in getting his full share of 
game in spite of all this. “These things 
ought not so to be,” I’ll admit, but still I 
believe I’ve stated fact. 

There are very few who are as “fussy” 
as myself when it comes to caring for a 
rifle, but I’m not altogether certain but 
what there are some who have made some 
rather extravagant statements as to the 
care a rifle should (perhaps I should say 
must) have if the hunter is to secure the 
coveted buck or clip the head neatly off 
the plump blue grouse that, when taken 
from the frying pan, “done to a turn,” is 
so highly esteemed by all Nimrods. 

As to the actions of the rifles rusting to 
such an extent trom improper care as to 
render them useless, as one not familiar 
with the true situation might believe, I 
could mention many rifles of my acquaint- 
ance (and particularly those of Winchester 
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make), that have been used and abused 
shamefully for years and in sunshine and 
rain, through the warm chinook as well as 
on days when the thermometer dropped to 
40 degrees below zero, and in these rifles 
not a screw has been loosened nor a single 
part removed for cleaning from the day 
these rifles left the factory to the present 
moment. Right here let me say that I do 
not claim that this is the proper way to 
treat a fire arm, nor that the action of these 
rifles would not show rust, but what I wish 
to bring out clearly is the fact that many 
of the lever action rifles will stand a great 
amount of exceptionally hard usage, as the 
ones I refer to, and still work perfectly 
and capable of many years more of the 
same mistreatment, a few writers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I could men- 
tion, if it were really necessary, the rifles 
that are owned by ranchers and backwoods- 
men who, during the summer months, use 
their rifles but seldom—often keeping them 
hung up on a convenient nail in the shed at 
the barn ready for instant use on a chicken 
stealing hawk or coyote, and during all 
this time the actions often receive no care 
whatever, seldom is the barrel even 
cleaned,—yet, when fall rolls ’round, these 
rifles after a careless going over in the way 
of a cleaning, lead their owners into the 
hills after the elusive “mowitch” which 
(strange as it may seem in view of 
some statements we have read as to 
the care that should be bestowed on 
a rifle if it is to prove effective as 
a hunting arm) fall before its owner’s ac- 
curate aim, and often not only will a whole 
season pass without this much-abused lever- 
action rifle developing a jam of any kind 
but positively refuse to “hanker” for “jams” 
of any brand. 


Now right here I should like to state that 
I do not claim that these rifles would show 
the accuracy that the target shooter de- 
mands of his rifle, nor that the barrels of 
the majority of the rifles being considered 
would not be found to have suffered greatly 
‘from neglect; the fact that I should like to 
call the reader’s attention to is the dura- 
bility of the much-abused American lever- 
action rifle—abused by writers and owners 
alike—and to bring clearly to his notice 
the fact (that many of them would seem- 
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ingly have us ignore) that these arms are 
as durable as any could desire. Times too 
numerous to mention have I, just to satisfy 
my curiosity, taken some old Winchester 
that had been laid aside for years to accu 
mulate rust and whose barrel, of cours: 
was utterly ruined, and after a brief over 
hauling, test thoroughly for manipulation, 
and I found that, provided there were no 
parts missing, the action would handle the 
cartridges as certainly as we should expect 
ofanew arm. Many such rifles, provided the 
owner does not object to an action not 
wholly devoid of rust, can, with the addition 
cf a new barrel, be made as good as new, 
so far as a gun for all practical purposes 
is concerned, and by this I might say that 
this very action will be found serviceable 
enough to wear out a great many properly- 
cared-for barrels and—then some more. 
This may sound strange in view of some 
statements that have been made as to the 
ease with which the American rifle will per- 
sist in wearing out. Anyone, not prejudiced, 
must admit that some of these statements 
were hardly called for even by those put- 
ting up an argument for another type made 
on the other side of the water. Let it ap- 
pear if necessary, that this other style ac- 
tion is as good as its admirers would have 
us believe, but in order to have this im- 
pression prevail please do not let these 
various writers become so prejudiced as 
to overlook the fact that the best of the 
American-made rifles have many desirable 
features and when it comes to hard usage 
they can hold their own with any and that 
a speck of rust in the action, or a neglected 
barrel will not always cause a jam nor in- 
vite a barrel to burst. Jams are more often 
due to the rifle being in clumsy hands, and 
a burst barrel more frequently caused by 
some would-be experimenter who will per- 
sist, in the face of oft-repeated warnings, 
to use in it loads far more powerful than it 
was ever calculated to handle. The fact 
that barrels do burst when the intelligent (7?) 
owner attempts to shoot the obstruction 
out is another argument, not only against 
the American rifle but all rifles. The per- 
fect rifle should never develop a jam nor 
be addicted to barrel swells, or similar 
ailments, no matter who manipulated the 
lever, cared for the rifle or pounded the 
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nitro-glycerine into the shell to be used t6é 
shoot the obstruction out of the barrel that 
the intelligent (?) owner had hammered in 
with Herculean blows. A rifle that will not 
pass these tests (and all should _ receive 
tests no less severe if the public is to be 
safeguarded against accidents) should be 
promptly thrown into the scrap heap. It is 
perfectly plain, to most of us at least, that 
the man who uses these rifles daily should 
know as much as the makers and, perhaps, 
a little more, and any rifle (no matter how 
treated) that doesn’t function perfectly, 
shoot accurately or stand the strain of any 
load that its owner can hammer into it 
wasn’t made properly and the manufactur- 
ers should be “put wise” to these facts so 
as to avoid any difficulty of a similar na- 
ture in the future output. Before the ever- 
ready critic jumps onto me “rough shod” 
he is asked to remember that I have made 
a few suggestions myself and some of this 
might apply to me as well as to any one. 
Now from what has been written it must 


not be supposed that all rifles are free 


from jams, for in some certain ones I have 


in mind there are rifles which seem to 
have been born with a lusty appetite for 
“jams” of various sorts. Some of these 
rifles, even in expert hands, will refuse to 
perform properly. But these do not carry 
my favorite brand. The point I wish to 
bring out, however, is that some of our best 
actions do not require the delicate treat- 
ment that some would have us believe nec- 
essary in order to function properly and 
prove durable. “But,” some one asks, “do 
you mean to say that there are any rifles 
made that will not jam?” No, I don’t mean 
to say anything of the kind. There are 
plenty of men who will jam the most per- 
fect action made just as readily as the man 
who understands his gun will use the same 
arm a life time (and althouga he may often 
work it like lightning) with no jams of any 
kind. The fact is that no matter how sim- 
ple a gun is there are always a few who 
will get into trouble and usually it’s not 
long before it gets into the magazines and 
all the world knows that “Black,” or 
“Brown,” or “White” (or more properly 
speaking, “Green”) has been all but eaten 
alive by a voracious grizzly all because 
some jam-loving, American-made, lever-ac- 
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tion rifle developed a case of that “tired 
feeling” and laid down on him when it 
should have been busy. Before condemning 
indiscriminately it would often be just as 
well to investigate a little. If the facts in 
the case were always known “the man be- 
hind the gun” would come in for his proper 
share of censure, but, as is too often the 
case, the gun, the makers of same 
thing and everyone but the real cause of all 
the trouble, comes in for the blessing. 


every- 


Some have claimed that the bolt actions 
are capable of standing more hard usage 
than the lever actions, forgetting that the 
bolt actions in the army are inspected daily, 
while the lever actions in the hands of the 
average user, as has been shown, often are 
not cleaned for months at a time. From 
this I have often wondered if the bolt ac- 
tions, receiving similar treatment, wouldn’t 
occasionally develop a healthy jam? But 
even should such be the case there would 
be but slight prospects of same getting in 
the magazines, as is usually the case when 
anything goes wrong with the sporting rifle. 
I do not wish to be understood as being 
prejudiced, but I am not so certin but what 
some writers, in handing out their views, 
have failed to note these facts and as a 
consequence the lever actions have often 
been unjustly criticised. To be perfectly 
fair, | think that the best of either type in 
the hands of the intelligent user will stand 
a great deal of use, as well as abuse, and 
still function properly—provided the correct 
ammunition is used and the action given 
full swing. 


Another thing that might as well be dwelt 
upon here is this: Of the many who use 
the lever action rifles how many of them 
are really expert in handling them? How 
many, from daily handling and almost con- 
stant practice with same, are really as well 
qualified to give an opinion as to their 
merits as is the military shooter concerning 
the bolt action, which, from almost constant 
use, he knows thoroughly? Suppose a good 
lever action was in use in the army, wouldn’t 
it be reasonable to suppose that the soldiers 
who would use this arm day after day, and 
year after year, would become so partial to 
it (after becoming so familiar with it as he 
naturally would) as to put up about the 
same argument against the bolt action as 
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he now makes against the lever action? | 
think so. Given an equal amount of prac- 
tice with the two types and one would give 
about as satisfactory results, probably, as 
a military arm as the other, but for hunting 
purposes a properly designed lever gun 
would be the choice of the majority of hunt- 
ters—at least this is my opinion. 


One of the strong points in favor of the 
bolt arm is the ease with which it may be 
dismounted and cleaned; also the barrel can 
be cleaned from the breech—another de- 
cided advantage. While I doubt as to 
whether many of the average hunters would 
appreciate these features as they should, 
there is nothing more sure than that those 
who care for their rifles, as a rifle should 
be cared for, would take advantage of these 
desirable features were they to be found in 
a lever-action gun, and I believe that such 
an arm could be devised. If in addition the 
arm should be locked, as are the bolt ac- 
tions, with lugs at the front end of bolt, as 
has been mentioned before and which seems 
perfectly practicable, we would have the 
best of both types in the one arm. There 
are several ways in which the bolt could 
be rotated to unlock and lock again, but 
this would be difficult to explain without 
drawings, therefore I'll pass on. 


The movement now on foot to induce our 
American manufacturers to place a bolt-ac- 
tion rifle on the market naturally interests 
me and leads me to make a few remarks 
regarding same. As [ have often intimated, 
the lever action seems to me to have the 
most desirable features, but should a bolt 
action be placed before us and it shovld 
have the many desirable points that its 
advocates claim for it I would be tempted 
to get one of the first. As Mr. Newgpn has 
said, the Remington Company could prob- 
ably be induced to again take up the manu- 
facture of their Remington-Lee should it he 
shown that there was a demand sufficient 
to justify them in so doing. Should they 
decide to do so [ think they would do well 
to make some slight changes in the shape 
of butt stock, giving us one closely modeled 
after the Winchester rifle stocks and having 
a butt plate similar to their "76 Model, with 
trap in butt for jointed or string cleaner. 
Also a pistol grip placed nearer the trigger 
guard and with a little more drop to the 
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stock than in those formerly made. 


Made 
in this way I fancy the shooters would be 
able to purchase a bolt-action rifle of Ameri- 
can make at least the equal of any of foreign 
make. 


In defending the lever type I would not 
want to create the impression that all are 
perfect, nor yet that I have been so for- 
tunate as not to have found a few that were 
not entirely satisfactory, for but recently 
I received direct from the factory an arm 
that I had hoped to find perfect in every 
way, but I was doomed to disappointment. 
Before twenty shots had been fired, and 
while working the gun rapidly, a most re- 
markable thing happened; the locking block 
fell out of the gun and onto the ground! 
Imagine such a thing happening tc a man 
a thousand miles from nowhere and big 
bunches of trouble looming up dead ahead! 
What did I do? Write the makers of that 
particular rifle, roasting them in all kinds 
of ways for sending me such an arm? No; 
I merely set to work and remedied the de- 
fect and promptly disposed of the rifle to a 
party who was not quite as particular as 
myself (who was made acquainted with tne 
facts in the case, however), and took an 
oath forthwith never to be found with an- 
other similar arm in my possession again’ 
(I do not deem it necessary to mention that 
a few days later I purchased a similar arm 
but in another calibre, with which I have 
killed two nice bucks—all I have shot at— 
and also found quite satisfactory as a grouse 
beheader.) But why not roast the makers? 
Simply for the reason that of the many 
arms of their make I have owned and used 
this is the first that has come to my notice 
with a really defective action, and this was 
put in perfect shape with very little effort. 


But in speaking of defects in rifle actions, 
I am reminded of some experiences I have 
had with a certain well known and very 
popular single-shot rifle. I have owned 
seven of them and found them all to be 
possessed of the same fault—the reason due 
to their all being made alike. The trouble 
was with the trigger arrangement. Had the 
trigger engaged directly with the hammer 
notch, as I believe the proper way, there 
would have been no difficulty to record, but 
it was not so constructed. The trigger 
mechanism was quite a complicated affair 
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and consisted of a great many more parts 
than at least some inventors would have 
deemed necessary. As a consequence if 
there was the slightest oil on any of these 
humerous parts the hammer would not 
stand at full cock when the thermometer 
dropped very far below the zero mark. One 
might be very particular and wipe off all 
oil and so dodge any difficulty of this na- 
ture, but a drop of water at this point, with 
a change in the temperature to a few de- 
grees below the freezing point, and the same 
trouble was certain to be experienced again. 
In rifles having a one-piece trigger one could 
have pushed the trigger forward so that 
point of trigger would have snapped into 
the hammer notch and thus made it possible 
to have fired the gun, but in this particular 
model this would not work satisfactorily, 
due to way it was made. The one-piece trig- 
ger is the trigger that appeals to me, as in 
case of a “freeze-up,” or a broken trigger 
spring (a very uncommon thing, by the 
way), one can push the trigger forward and 
still have a gun that can be shot, but in 
case this can’t be done, one might find him- 
self sometime a long ways from headquar- 
ters with a rifle no better than a club and 
practically defenseless. The first time that 
I made the discovery that these rifles would 
freeze, as mentioned, was when trailing a 
band of eleven gray wolves back into the 
mountains some eight or ten miles. After 
thawing out the frozen trigger and getting 
the arm to working properly I was lucky 
enough to getashot at one of the gray fel- 
lows, getting home with the beautiful pelt 
at eleven that night, but if I hadn’t got that 
trigger to working, imagine the aggravating 
position to be found in—game in shooting 
range and a club in your hands! 

Before closing I am tempted to make a 
few remarks regarding the statement that 
has been made concerning the injury sus- 
tained by a shooter, caused, if I remember 
correctly, by the breech mechanism of a 
well known rifle proving too weak. If the 
gun was the make and model as stated, it 
would be more than interesting to know the 
particular brand of dynamite and the weight 
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of charge used, for the arm mentioned has 
one of the strongest breech-locking devices 
made, and no common load could have 
wrecked it as stated. It’s possible, of course, 
that there was some mistake in the printing, 
and the arm was not the model mentioned. 
In that case the author should see to it that 
a correction is made and at once—in fact, 
if there has been a mistake made it shouid 
have been rectified long ago. If it was ihe 
model mentioned there was but one way 
that the shooter could have come to grief 
using anywhere near the regular charge, 
and that would have been to have shot the 
gun with the locking bolts left out. This 
may sound like a strange statement to make, 
but I know of a shooter (it’s unnecessary 
to state that he knew very little about 
shooting irons, as they were not in his line, 
though he was intelligent enough in other 
respects) who fired a .45 calibre rifle (just 
once) with the links left out. There was 
a hole blown in the cabin roof just over the 
shooter’s head about a foot in diameter; the 
hammer, trigger and lever, as well as a few 
other parts, were broken, but, strange to 
relate, the shooter was not seriously in- 
jured. Duplicate parts were procured later 
and the rifle put in working order, but I 
never heard of the owner shooting it again 
with the links left out. 

But to the subject of new arms that some 
are clamoring for. Let us have rifles just 
as accurate as it is possible to make them, 
and as well made in every respect as skilled 
workmen can produce, and when we get 
them let us bestow all necessary care on 
them for their preservation. But while we 
are asking manufacturers to turn out new 
and improved types let us not fail to credit 
them with having placed at our disposal 
many most excellent arms which have so 
often in the past in the hands of competent 
men proven so satisfactory. It’s true that 
all are not as perfect as some of us would 
have them, and the writer could mention 
some that do not come up to the standard 
he would set, but all are not at fault, as 
some, apparently, would have us believe. 


Differs from Lieutenant Whelen Regarding Shooting up and Down Hill 
By Lieut. Seeley A. Wallen, U. S. Army. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was greatly sur- 
prised when I read the statement, on pages 


E21 and 522 of your November issue, ac- 
credited to Lieutenant Whelen; at least, if 
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this writer is, as I infer, the noted author- 
ity on rifle shooting so well known to the 
United States Army and to riflemen in gen- 
eral. I have read quite a little of this offi- 
cer’s work and have also had the pleasure 
ot discussing certain points of mutual inter- 
est with him. I believe him to be a careful 
and scientific observer of matters connected 
with rifle shooting. 

Nevertheless, in the statements above re- 
ferred to, he is entirely in error—or, as 
nearly so as can be imagined. 

I am not in this officer’s class either as 
a rifle shot or as a general scientist on the 
subject. If any brother rifleman is in doubt 
as to my conclusions after reading my re- 
marks, let him take his trusty weapon and 
go forth and experiment as I have, until] he 
knows the facts. This is the proper way 
to learn anything in rifle shooting, anyway. 
But, not to digress, I maintain that. in shoot- 
ing uphill, as from B to A, a different ele- 
vation of the rear sight would be necessary 
in order to cause the point sighted on to 
be struck than the one that would produce 
the same result in shooting downhill under 
precisely the same conditions and over the 
same distance as from A to B: provided 
only that the distance A-B equals 100 yards 
or more, so as to give the bullet used a 
chance (i.e., time) to be perceptibly acted 
on by gravity. This in contravention to the 
deduction that, “in shooting up or down 
hill the only distance to allow for is the 
horizontal distance B-C,” which is notorious- 
ly the same in both cases. 
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100 YDS. *> 


Second, I hold that the question, “Take 
a gun which, shooting at 200 yards, has a 
rise of, say 1 inch at 100 yards, how much 
would the gun vary from the mark of shoot- 
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ing at a target 200 yards away, directly 
overhead?” cannot be answered with even 
approximate accuracy without the answer- 
er having much more information regarding 
the gun in his possession than that given 
above; but that the answer given by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen is undoubtedly erroneous 
and far too small in the amount given, i. e., 
2 inches. 


I will first take up the difference be- 
tween shooting up and down hill. My ab- 
solute confidence that there is a marked 
difference is based on a long series of care- 
ful experiments; but I will proceed to re- 
fute the deductions of Lieutenant Whelen 
from a consideration of the results of his 
cwh experiment as set forth by himself. 
This was, in brief, that he found, in shoot- 
ing from A to B as per above diagram, that 
the rifle he was using required the same 
elevation of the rear sight as in shooting 
over the diStance B-C on the level. My 
own experiments in firing down slopes (ap- 
proximating forty-five degrees, leads me 
to the conclusion that when firing down 
at this angle the horizontal distance B-C 
is about the correct one for which to set the 
rear sight; but the general application of 
this principle to all firing at any angle from 
the level is entirely incorrect. A glance at 
the diagram shows the distance A-B to be 
much greater than the distance B-C, and 
all riflemen know that the force which 
causes a bullet to curve, or fall, towards 
the earth, after it leaves the barrel, is that 
known as gravity, which causes the bullet 
to drop a given but varying amount during 
each second of its flight. The action of the 
resistance of the air in slowing up the bul- 
let’s forward progress being manifestly ap- 
proximately the same whether the firing is 
from B to A or from A to B, we may 
disregard it except to invite attention to the 
quite obvious fact that the bullet experi- 
ences about one-half more of this retarding 
influence in going from A to B than it 
would in traversing the distance B-C. 


Now, unless the bullet’s progress is ac- 
celerated by some force other than the pow- 
der charge in its flight from A to B, or un- 
less the action of gravity in pulling it dowp 
to the ground is in some way weakened, or 
unless both of these things take place, it is 
manifestly wrong to consider that the bul- 























let will fly from A to B with no more drop 
than occurs in flying over the shorter dis- 
tance B-C. Yet this strange behavior on 
the part of the bullet actually takes place 
as has been shown. The explanation of this 
ics simple enough. 

Let the arrow X represent the force of 
gravity as it would act on the bullet if it 
were traveling on the level (as it would in 
shooting from B to C for instance). Then 
the whole force acts at right angles to the 
flight of the ball, tending to bring it to 
the ground; and, roughly speaking, neither 
accelerates nor retards its flight while in 
the air. When the bullet is fired at an 
angle to the level, however, the force of 
gravity acts at right angles to its flight 
no longer; and it may then be truly rep- 
resented as a composite force, one compo- 
nent acting in the direction of the arrow Y, 
the other (less, of course, than the whole 
force X) acting in the direction of the 
arrow Z. 

Now, when the bullet is flying downhill, 
the component Y accelerates its flight; 
while, were it flying uphill, the same force 
would oppose it, the component Z being 
unchanged: consequently it would take it 
longer to go from B to A than from A to B 
and it wiuld inevitably fall further from the 
line of sight in the first case than in the 
second. 

To return to the results of my experi- 
ments: I found the rifle I was using to 
shoot, when firing upward at an angle of 
about 45°, just about as it would over the 
actual, or oblique, distance on the level. 
In shooting from A to B then, I found the 
elevation proper for the distance B-C on 
the level correct; but in shooting up from 
B to A I found the full distance B-A the 
proper one to take elevation for. This for 
the angle at B of 45° only. 


In a series of experiments conducted at 
Fort Reno, Oklahoma, I found that, when 
shooting down a slope of about 30° over an 
accurately surveyed horizontal distance of 
100 yards, my low-power (but highly accu- 
rate) sporting rifle averaged nearly 6 inches 
high, although I was using the exactly cor- 
rect elevation for 100 yards on the level. 
I should, of course, expect less variation un- 
der such circumstances in using a high- 
power rifle, but the rifleman may safely 
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assume that the horizontal distance will not 
do for absolute accuracy where the slope 
is slight and downward, and still less were 
it upward. 

The experiments on which my view as 
to the flight of a bullet fired straight up- 
ward are founded follow—and I will ask the 
reader to bear in mind the fact that all 
rifle bullets are governed in their flight by 
the same general physical laws. 


I took a rifle shooting the .22 long rifle 
cartridge and set the sights (rear Lyman, 
Marble folding rear, and Lyman target 
front) by shooting so that it would strike 
the exact mark at 25 yards. I then de- 
tached the barrel—with the two last named 
sights on it, of course—placed it on a rest, 
and lined the sights on the center of a 
postage stamp stuck on a window pane. 
I then moved the rest back and relined the 
sights until both the sights and the center 
of the bore pointed to the center of the 
postage stamp exactly. The distance from 
the muzzle of the barrel to the stamp was 
exactly 7 yards and the height of the tip of 
the front sight over the center of the bore 
was nine-sixteenths of an inch. Therefore 
the bullet had been pulled down from the 
line of the bore by the action of gravity 
about one and three-eights inches while 
going the distance of 25 yards. 


In shooting at 100 yards with this eleva- 
tion of the rear sight the bullets struck 
about 12 inches low. I have, in’ firing 
from a rest, put 10 consecutive shots on a 
spot less in size than a silver dollar at this 
range. When shooting at 50 yards with 
the proper elevation for 100 yards the bul- 
lets would strike between 4 and 5 inches 
high. The Marlin people mention the height 
of this bullet at 50 yards when shooting at 
100 yards as 4.44 inches; and they possess, 
no doubt, exact knowledge of the subject. 

Now, according to the reasoning used by 
Lieutenant Whelen, this bullet would be ex- 
actly 8.88 inches from the mark if fired at 
an object straight overhead at a distance 
of 100 yards and with the proper setting of 
sights for that distance on the level. I quite 
agree with him in thinking that gravity has 
little effect in deviating the bullet from the 
line of the bore under these circumstances: 
but let us see what information can be de- 
rived from my experiments. 
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If fired at such an object with the sights 
set for 25 yards the bullet would have been 
about 7% inches from the mark; but, if 
fired, as assumed, with an elevation proper 
for 100 yards on the level it would have 
missed the point of aim by 7%+12=19% 
inches; which result (though, I judge, im- 
possible to refute) is quite different from 
the conclusion that the bullet would be less 
than 9 inches from the mark. ; 

I may add that, although I have never 
practiced at vertical ranges of 200 yards 
with a high-power rifle, both myself and 
another hunter (the latter a marksman 
of the highest class) have done a 
great deal of shooting at objects (gen- 
erally birds) in high trees in Minda- 
nao. We found the Springfield rifle 
(Model 1903, 1906 ammunition) to re- 
quire aiming entirely off “Habla” birds 
—about the size of chickens—in the highest 
trees where we were directly below the 
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mark. The 


gun was accurately set for 
shooting at such distances on the level. 

My companion never hit on this class ol 
shots until I pointed out the cause of his 


ill success. After a few trials of the new 
method he seldom missed. I must admit 
that my own attention was called to this 
rather striking fact by an utter accident 
although I had the data in my possession 
had I used my head in the matter. After 
missing—to my profound disgust—a num- 
ber of high, vertical shots, I fired at an 
“Habla” bird in’ a very high tree and 
flinched at least six inches off of and below 
the mark. 

When the bird fell, it, like the famous 
apple, started up a train of thought which 
resulted in what would appear to be a dis- 
covery in rifle shooting, for, I guess, if Lieu- 
tenant Whelen doesn’t know it, knowledge 
on the subject is not very widely diffused. 


t 


The Woman’s Weapon 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


After trying many pocket-guns for some 
years I have unexpectedly hit on a combi- 
nation that seems to fulfill all my require- 
ments. The requirements of a policeman 
or sheriff I am not considering. Here they 
are: 

For the real thing a 45 single action 
blued Colts with 4%-inch barrel in a stiff 
sole leather holster tied to a double (money) 
cartridge belt. 

For ordinary pocket use a .41 double ac- 
tion Colts with 1% barrel, blued, in a soft 
leather half-holster made with a flap that 
holds the hammer down and fastened with a 
snap button, leaving the handle free. 

For summer or evening dress, a .41 dou- 
ble barrel, blued, Remington derringer in 
the same kind of a soft holster with a snap 
button flap. 

The .45 Colts on a belt speaks for itself, 
so no more here. The soft leather half- 
holster with the snap button flap for the .41 
Colts is to protect the gun from the moist- 
ure of the body and when the flap is fast- 
ened down over the hammer, if one chamber 
is empty, it is fully as safe as the hammer- 
less Smith & Wesson. The .41 Colts is light 
enough and short enough not to be a bur- 
den in the pocket or the waistband, and can 


be carried in the hand in the overcoat or 
the trouser pocket without attracting at- 
tention, yet the cartridge is heavier than 
the .38 S. & W. special, as it contains 200 
grains of lead and is flat nosed. The 
rounded grip does not wear the clothing, and 
all told, it is the best pocket gun I have 
ever had. 

I discarded the new .38 side swing Colts 
with the 38 S. & W. special cartridge for 
this .41 Colts as soon as I had given each 
a thorough trial. A pocket gun is not for 
the target or for long range shooting, re 
member. Ten paces is enough. And pull- 
ing from the pocket is not practical, I have 
come to that conclusion. That is, it is not 
practical conveniently to draw a gun from 
the place where it is convenient to carry it. 
The gun must be transferred when cne 
thinks he is likely to use it. I find this 
most easy and practical to do. A gun in 
the hand is worth two in the pocket. 

The little .41 derringer is for use where 
no other gun can be carried and where one 
is not very likely to need one, yet prefers 
to have one along. I discarded the .32, 
Smith & Wesson hammerless for the .41 
Remington derringer because one _ shot 
from the .41 derringer equals two shots from 



























the .32 and because two shots are plenty 
under the limitations set by circumstances. 
If one needs more shots, then take the 
larger guns. 

A gun in the hand needs no safety at- 
tachments, and one can easily arrange the 
leather covering to make the gun perfectly 
safe in the pocket. The way I have my .41 
Colts arranged in its leather half-holster one 
can safely play ball with it, even with its 
big hammer. In fact, if one wishes one can 
easily cut the prong off the hammer and 
the gun for all practical purposes, with one 
chamber empty, is as safe as the hammer- 
less of any make. 

The new Colts side swing 38 S. & W. is 
a fine arm, and if I could have but one gun 
I would take that. But when I can have 
three, each more fitted to its own particu- 
lar use, I do not need the .38 Colts. Quick 
reloading is not a feature needed in a 
pocket gun. In fact, I doubt if one person 
out of a hundred in everyday life carries 
extra cartridges for any pocket gun. It is 
the first shot, or two at most, that counts. 
If one is going into real and expected trou- 
ble, then the .45 Colts is needed and no 
lighter or more convenient arm to carry is 
to be considered. In other words, the .45 
is for expected trouble and the .41 Colts 
and the .41 derringer for possible not prob- 
able trouble. 

I tried out the .45 double action Colts 
and the .45 single action Colts with barrels 
of all lengths from 1 inch up to 7%, but 
had to discard them for pocket use because 
of their bulk and weight. In the .41 double 
action short Colts I found a gun more pow- 
erful and more convenient than the .38 new 
side swing Colts or the Smith & Wesson in 
any style. 

The 32s in all makes are too light and 
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have not the stopping power. 
to have only one mission, for women. 
even for women any of the 32s are far 


They seem 
And 


from desirable. The only woman’s weapon 
I know of that is at all practical is the .32 
hammerless, 2-inch, blued Smith & Wesson 
hammeriess, and this has three serious ob- 
jections: 

It is too hard on the trigger for the aver- 
age woman to pull; it is too heavy and too 
bulky, and the five shots are unnecessary. 
One shot, two at the most,are enough; as 
noise rather than lead, is the chief require- 
ment with the average feminine weapon; 
that is, for city use. 

If some one will invent a single or double 
shot weapon of at least .38 caliber, small 
and compact with no projecting points like 
hammers or trigger guards weighing about 
10 ounces at the most, double action with a 
trigger pull about half that of the .32 Smith 
& Wesson, with the hammerless safety feat- 
ures, something flat and light yet quick, safe 
and effective that can be carried in a muff 
or a summer shirt waist, he will make a for- 
tune. Today there is not a weapon on the 
market suitable for a woman, not one de- 
signed for her exclusive use. It is one 
thing that money cannot buy. 

If the .41 Remington derringer could be 
made double action, with a light trigger pull, 
and with automatic safety arrangement, like 
the hammerless Smith & Wesson it would 
make a suitable weapon for a woman who 
has to be on the streets alone at night. In 
the house give her a sawed-off automatic 
shotgun and God help the other fellow. But 
for the hundreds of thousands of business 
women, and for a few million women in the 
South, such a weapon as I have just sug- 
gested would at the most unexpected times 


be a Godsend. Why is it not on the mar- 
ket? 


Automatic Pistols Again Discussed 
By Pascal De Angeiis 


I have read the articles on the automatic 
pistol by Messrs. H. B. Johnson and V. 8. 
Thayer in Outdoor Life for December with 
a great deal of interest and pleasure. I 
agree with them in nearly everything they 
say, but it seems to me that a little addi- 
tional comment may do no harm. 


My study of the automatic pistol has 
been almost entirely directed toward a com- 
parison of that arm with the revolver as a 
defensive weapon. It is as a defensive 
weapon that the advertisements of manu- 
facturers and agents claim for it such over- 
whelming superiority over the revolver, and 
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the great majority of these prstols are sold 
on the strength of representations made by 
salesmen to this effect. It strikes one that 
a man ought to use far greater care in 
selecting a pistol intended for defensive 
purposes than in choosing any other fire- 
arm, or any other article that one “could 
think of. An unreliable pistol is as bad as 
a rotten fire-escape or a life preserver that 
won’t float. 

I am not trying to inflict advice upon 
men like Messrs. Johnson and Thayer, who 
are experienced rifle men and pistol shots, 
fully competent, as their writings show, to 
interpret their experiences properly and 
araw correct conclusions from them. The 
people whom I am attempting to caution 
are those who have little practical knowl- 
edge of or experience with pistols, and 
who, in their ignorance, put their faith in 
unscrupulous advertisers and the advice of 
the man behind the counter. This is much 
the largest class of pistol buyers, as is 
proved by the tremendous sales of three 
inexpensive makes of revolver and of .32 
calibre pocket model automatic pistols. 

The only pistol perfectly adapted to the 
needs of such men, it seems to me, is the 
.88 Smith & Wesson hammerless. A man 
who has neither the time nor the inclination 
tc practice with the pistol would, if he 
were attacked, do far more harm to his ad- 
versary, and far less to himself, with this 
weapon than with any other make or model 
on the market. The mechanism is some- 
what complicated, but it may be relied on, 
and the operation is absolutely simple. 


Messrs. Johnson and Thayer confine their 
remarks chiefly to the 7.65 mm. Luger. I 
have never owned one of the later model 
Lugers, though I have shot them in both 
calibres a little on different occasions, and 
seen something of them in use. My experi- 
ence with this arm is practically confined 
to the earlier model, about eight years ago. 
There is no question that the Luger is a 
most interesting and, in many cases, thor- 
oughly satisfactory target and hunting pis- 
tol. The only drawback for these purposes 
is the price of the ammunition, which 
seems to me too high. It is, however, not 
well adapted to use as a defensive weapon, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It has practically no stopping power. 
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This is true not only of the 7.65 mm. but 
also of the 9 mm., which is less effective 
than the .38 Colt Automatic. 


2. It is liable to misfire, and, as it is 
semi-hammerless, a misfire requires more 
time to correct than in a hammer arm. 

3. It is not well adapted to use in the 
left hand. 

4. The shell is not put into the chamber 
by positive spring action. This accounts 
for Mr. Johnson’s saying that a jam is not 
necessarily serious. When the bolt of a 
Luger fails to close properly, a slap on the 
link will drive it home and straighten things 
out. This sort of jam is more common with 
the Luger than with other makes, though 
it occurs occasionally in all that I know of. 
The Luger is, however, from the evidence 
on the subject that I have been able to col- 
lect, decidedly more liable to the serious 
forms of jam between barrel and bolt than 
the Colt models, and a jam of this sort is 
barder to correct in the Luger because it is 
so much more difficult to draw back its 
breech mechanism. 

The various pocket model automatic pis- 
tols using the .32 Colt automatic cartridges 
are comparatively worthless. Indeed there 
is no practical use to which they can be 
put with any degree of satisfaction. They 
are very much inferior to the 7.65 mm. 
Luger for hunting and target, having no- 
where nearly the accuracy, range or grip 
of that arm. Considered as defensive weap- 
ons, they are much worse. 

1. They have no stopping power what- 
ever. 

2. Because these arms are hammerless 
o1 semi-hammerless, they must be carried 
cocked with the safety on when ready for 
use. The springs of self-loading arms 
which are cocked by the recoil are neces- 
sarily subjected to much greater strains 
than those of hand functioned arms. Con- 
sequently the tendency to misfire is greatly 
increased. 

3. A misfire is not only much more 
likely to occur than with a pistol with out- 
side hammer, but when it does occur it is 
far more serious, necessitating the opera- 
tion of the mechanism by the shooters’ oth; 
er hand, as in the case of a jam. 

4. They cannot be drawn and fired with 
the left hand. 




















As to the accuracy of the automatic, I 
should expect the 7.65 mm. Luger to show 
somewhat better results than any other 
model that I know of. Mr. Thayer’s 95 at 50 
yards is a much better piece of work than 
I have ever seen accomplished with an au- 


tomatic. My reason for challenging the 
statement that the accuracy of the auto- 
matic was equal to that of the revolver was 
that so many people who were not well in- 
formed had claimed and believed that the 
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automatic had never even approached the re- 
volver, and in fairness to the six-shooter I 
wanted to show that, on the evidence, the 
automatic had never approached the re- 
volver’s “best on record.” By the way, in 
my communication in the September num- 
Ler, I accidentally misquoted that “best on 
record.” It should have been sixteen con- 
secutive tens at fifty yards, instead of sev- 
enteen, as I said. 


Experience with Lubricated .22 Bullets Loaded with Smokeless Powder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life for 
August, page 193, I notice an article from 
Mr. J. S. McGehee with reference to the re- 
loading of .33 W. C. F. which gave a very 
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Five shots at 50 ft., by the author. Target re- 
duced one-half. 
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Five shots at 50 ft., by the author. Target re- 
duced one-half. 
unsatisfactory result when tested at target 

at 50 yards. 

Now I have never done any reloading, but 
am almost a crank when target shooting is 
the subject, and have learned by actual ex- 
perience that cartridges when loaded with 
smokeless powder and a lubricated bullet 
will never give a satisfactory result on ac- 
count of the lubricant deteriorating the pow- 


der, and will reduce its force at least one- 
third. In fact, in case of the .22 calibre, if 


the cartridges have been loaded for any 
length of time there will be quite a number 
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Five shots at 50 ft., by the author. Target re- 
duced one-half. 





Five shots at 50 ft., by the author. Target re- 
duced one-half. 

which will refuse to discharge at all,—at 

least I have found this to be the case with 

at least two well-known makes of smoke- 

less .22s when a lubricated bullet is used. 

I would suggest that Mr. McGehee try 
some re-loads without the lubricated bullet. 
Now this is merely a suggestion, as I do not 
under any circumstances pose as an au- 
thority. 
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Enclosed find some of my targets shot 
with a .22 Winchester repeating rifle at 50 
feet distance, off-hand, using the Peters 
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smokeless, greaseless cartridges—5 shots in 


eaca target. DR. M. ROB. STAPP. 


Washington. 


The Colorado Springs Shoot 


A large number of shooters, including 
those of national as well as local fame, 
gathered together at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on New Year’s day to contest for the 
Denver Post trophy and the Spaulding 
medal. John W. Garrett, shooting from 
20 yards, equalled the world’s record by a 
score of 98-100, winning the Post trophy; 


while A. J. Lawton and E. L. Browner were 
each tied for the Spalding medal, so each 
inscribed their names thereon. Many nota- 
bles were in attendance, including A. E. 
McKenzie, Max Hensler, Colonel Hobbs, 
Joe Rohrer, O. E. Searles, Charlie Plank, 
W. M. Bowman, Charlie Younkman, and 
others. 


The Auto-Loading Remington in Cold Weather 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Relative to the let- 
ter of L. E. Smith in the January number 
of Outdoor Life, would say that I have not 
used the Auto-loading rifle in cold climates, 
but was with a friend in Minnesota who used 
one under trying circumstances: Do you 
want the story? Here it is: 

Deacon and I were hunting in northern 
Minnesota along one of the many lakes. The 
thermometer was 30 degres below zero, and 
as we were going along we saw two wolves 
acros a narrow arm of water that extended 
some distance from the lake into the tam- 
arac. Deacon struck out on a run across 
the ice and when near the shore on the 
other side broke through over a_ spring 
which kept the ice thin all winter. He fell 
down in water over waist deep and o 
course the rifle went under with him. When 
he came out he was soon coated with ice 
but did not stop. Gaining the top of the 
point, he threw up the auto. and cut loose, 
sending those five shots after the wolves 
in record time. There was no hitch or stop 
at all and he got one of those wolves. 
There was ice all over the stock and jacket 
of the rifle and I sometimes wonder how it 


came that the barrel] did not burst from the 
water inside of it. I have also seen that 
rifle in snowstorms and cold rains and did 
not know of its refusing to function at any 
time when it was wanted. That illustration 
of the ability of the Remington Auto-loading 
to stand cold water, snow and rain, decided 
me that it was the best rifle of the kind 
made and I am ordering one this month. 
You need not be afraid of the Remington 
Auto-loading 35 calibre. 

For three years I have used the Auto- 
loading shotgun (Remington) in heat and 
cold from 100 degrees above to 40 degrees 
below, from Colorado and New Mexico, to 
West Virginia, and from Minesota to Louis- 
iana and have never had it refuse to go off 
nor have I had to spend one cent for re- 
pairs. I have shot 42 grains Dupont with 
1% ozs. No. 7%, chilled, also 28 grains 
Ballistite with 1% ozs. No. 7%, chilled, 
which loads will try any gun. 

It makes as fine a pattern as any man 
could ask for and while there are misses, 
still it has counted for a lot of dead birds 
both at trap and in the field or over the 
water. CHARLES G. WILLIAMS. 

New Mexico. 


Prefers the .32-40 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that evidently 
the lid has been put on the Crossman- 
Newton controversy, it is again possible for 
the modest rifleman to look at his good 
American lever-action pet rifle without feel- 
ing utterly ashamed of his ignorance and 


without arguing with himself the important 
question whether that big buck he shot last 
fall would have been a deader buck had‘ he 
been dispatched by a bullet from a German 
bolt-action rifle instead of by a missile from 
an American lever-action. 














So let’s take new hope and discuss the 
things we have, and their good and bad 
points. I have a Krag, a Winchester .30-.30, 
a Winchester .32-.40 with soft steel barrel, 
a Stevens .32-.40, and a Marlin .32-.40 high 
pcewer, with short magazine, pistol-grip stock 
and Lyman combination sights, the front 
sight being rather coarse, to accommodate 
the sight of a man whose vision has suf- 
fered somewhat from close confinement to 
desk work. 

The preponderance of the .32-.40 in my 
armament shows my preference for that 
most excellent cartridge, and the  .32-.40 
high-power 1 consider the most desirable 
all-around cartridge that it is possible to ob- 
tain. While it may make little or no dif- 
ference through what make of barrel the 
.52-.40 high-power bullet is shot, I prefer 
the Marlin. In strength and safety it equals 
any other; careful measurements show 
the barrel to be more accurately bored than 
any barrel that has come under my notice 
of late. Much has been written by recent 
correspondents in Outdoor Life about the 
ease with which a bolt-action may be 
cleaned from the breech, but neither does 
the Marlin require any tools to make the 
breech end of the barrel accessible to in- 
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spection and cleaning from the rear. With 
a dime or a penny you can unscrew the 
finger lever screw, then take out the lever 
and withdraw the breech block. I think so 
much of this feature that I sball have an- 
other screw made, with a knurled head, so 
that it is possible to remove the finger lever 
screw without the use of any tool what- 
ever. 

The variety of loads that can be used in 
the .32-.40 is almost unlimited. Take the 
98-grain Ideal bullet.and 2 grains of Bulls- 
eye and you have an accurate short-range 
gallery load. The same bullet and 5 grains 
of Marksman will serve you for shooting at 
fifty yards; or you may take 8 grains of 
Marksman and the regular 165 grain bullet 
and do well at the same distance. For 
hunting purposes you have the choice be- 
tween the 40 grains of black powder, 33 
grains of King’s Semi-Smokeless, or, when 
your rifle is called upon to do some hard 
hitting of the highest order there is the 
high-power load and the mantled bullet, 
with a velocity of over 2,000 feet and an 
energy of more than 1,500 foot pounds. 
Therefore, shake, ye lovers of the 32-.40, 
we have the finest all-around rifle ever 
made. ERNEST COLER. 

New York. 


One Satisfied Rifleman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October 
Outdoor Life I saw an inquiry by “E. W. V.” 
from New York as to the comparative ac- 
curacy of the .25-20 and .32-20, in answer to 
which I wish to say that even though I have 
had no experience with the .25-20 that I 
tried out the .32-20 in all manner of ways 
and distances. 

The .32-20 is capable of making five-inch 
groups at 200 yards rest (not machine rest) 
and perhaps better, but I repeatedly made 
five-inch groups with mine at that distance 
using factory as well as good hand-loaded 
cartridges. This looks pretty good to me, 
and I doubt very much that the .25-20 can 
beat that. 

Some nine years ago, when I bought my 
rifle I was undecided whether to get a .25- 
20 or .32-20, so I wrote the Winchester com- 
pany, asking their advice, stating that I 
wanted to use the rifle for small game and 
target shooting up to 200 yards with prob- 


ably an occasional shot at a deer or wolf. 
They answered as follows: 


“We believe you will find the .32-20 
more satisfactory than the .25-20.” 
I followed their advice, got a _ .32-20, 


Model ’92, and believe it is as near an all- 
around rifle as one can get, especially if 
you want to reload, or don’t want to use 
any reduced charges in the gun. 

The full load of either black or du Pont 
Smokeless rifle powder No. 1 are excellent 
for target work, or shooting woodchucks 
and similar game, while the high velocity 
is plenty strong for all game up to and in- 
cluding deer. 

Last fall I took a hunting trip to the 
north woods in quest of deer, but before go- 
ing I wrote the Winchester company ask- 
ing them whether they thought my .32-20 
would be strong enough for deer if used 
with the high velocity cartridge, or if they 
thought a 12-gauge shotgun loaded with 
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round ball would be better, and they an- 
swered as follows: 

“We consider the .32-20 high-velocity 
cartridge sufficiently powerful for deer, and 
we do not think you will be disappointed if 
you decide to use your .32-20 rifle with the 
high-velocity cartridge. At short range your 
Winchester shotgun used with our factory- 
loaded single ball cartridge, would give good 
results. It is fairly accurate at 50 yards. 
We do not think you would find this of any 
great advantage over the .32-20 high-velocity 
cartridge.” 

For squirrels, rabbits and other small 
game I use a reduced load—9 grains bulk 
measure of du Pont Smokeless rifle powder 
No. 1, and the regular bullet. This is an 
excellent load and very accurate up to 50 
yards and a little over, and a sure killer; 
at the same time, it won’t mutilate small 
game, owing to the low velocity. 

Right here I wish to state that in order 
to get the best results with du Pont Smoke- 
less rifle powder No. 1, I had to ream out 
my bullet mould (the last groove only) 
so that it cast a tight-fitting bullet; before 
I did this the results were not very satis- 
factory. 

I have experimented some with Bullseye 
Smokeless in my rifle, and found just what 
the manufacturers claim, that this powder 
is entirely unsuited for use in rifles, even 
in small loads. I worked up some small 
loads which gave good results up to 650 
yards for target shooting when the rifle 
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was cleaned after every ten or twelve shots, 
but later, when using this same load for 
hunting, firing perhaps twenty to twenty- 
five shots in a day’s shoot, without clean- 
ing until evening, I found it almost impos- 
sible to clean the rifle. There was a coat 
of residue of powder, dirt, graphite and lead, 
which required hours of hard work to re- 
move, even though I had my bullets tem- 
pered 1 to 10, which ought to be hard 
enough. The same powder used in loads 
of from 3% to 4 grains by weight would ei- 
ther split the shell or blow off the head en- 
tirely, even though the primers did not show 
any more pressure than the .32-20 High- 
Velocity. After that I stopped using Bulls- 
eye Smokeless and used du Pont Smokeless 
rifle No. 1 only. 

My rifle has a 24-inch octagon barrel, full 
magazine, mounted with Lymon No. 1 rear 
sight and hunting front sight. I have used 
all the different front sights and like the 
hunting front, or the medium bead, best of 
all. The jack sight is a little too large 
and the small ivory bead is too small for 
quick work, while the hunting front is as 
accurate as any of them. 

I have been shooting rifles for the past 
twenty-five years and my little .32-20 is the 
boss of them all for all-around work for 
target up to 200 yards, and game shooting 
up to and including deer. Of course, if 
grizzly bear, elk, moose and the like is the 
game looked for, it would be advisable to 
get a more powerful arm. 

Wisconsin. GEO. J. CERLETTE. 


Noise Made by Bullets from High-Power Rifles 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to Mr. 


Maxim’s statement in the August number 
concerning the Maxim Silencer lessening the 
report of the rifle but not the report of the 
bullet shot from a high-power rifle, I can 
say that I can verify his statement. I was 
at Camp Lincoln, at Springfield, four years 
ago, and the men from the company, who 
were in the rifle-pit by the score-board, 
claimed they could hear the report of the 
rifle while shooting at 1,600 yards. I doubt- 
ed this a little, and went to the rifle pit in 
the afternoon, and stood at the end of pit 
by No. 1 target, where I could watch the 
men firing at same. They were shooting 


north against a breeze. I could see No. 1 
when he would shoot, by the little cloud of 
dust, or smoke, that would rise from the 
gun, but it was impossible for me to hear 
the report of the gun; but as the bullet 
passed by it would make a loud report, 
about like that of a .32 caliber rifle, and I 
knew then that it was not the report of the 
gun that I heard. 

I am a great admirer of the old Krag, 
as I find they are very powerful and ac- 
curate; I also admire the New Springfield, 
though I have never shot the latter as yet. 
But with a Krag at 300 yards I was fortu- 
nate enough to make a_ perfect score at 





















rapid-fire shooting, ten shots, and made an 
average of 285 out of a possible 200 at from 
200 to 1,600 yards. 

I see the Standard Arms Company are 
putting out a rifle that is going to be (in 
my opinion, at least) the coming hunting 






Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
ask the users of the Remington pump gun 
if they ever have any trouble from this 
gun jamming with them. I purchased one 
this fall, and, while it is a good shooter, 
both as regards pattern and penetration, it 
sometimes fails to put a shell into the barrel 
from the magazine properly. After throw- 
ing the empty one out it seems that the 
spring stop in the magazine holds the shell 
in the magazine till too late to let it out 
to be pushed into the barrel, which the 
shooter cannot notice till he pulls the trig- 
ger and as a consequence often loses a good 
shot. In a case of this kind it requires an 
extra motion to reload and gives one a feel- 
ing of uncertainty that should not exist 
while using the arm. Now it may be my 
fault that it does not function properly, as 
I had the drop of stock changed to fit me 
properly. As the works move back in the 
grip of stock when loading we enlarged the 
space there to overcome any aifficulty 
there. So far as we can see there is plenty 
of room for the works to move in. As I 
did not test the gun before changing the 
stock I cannot say whether it worked prop- 
erly before or not. The stock, in my opin- 
ion, is too straight, and I had mine changed 
to about 3%”, which fits me much better. 
Before I purchased this gun I had a 16- 
gauge of another make. I had the drop of 
this stock also changed but it was too light 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in your 
November issue your answer to a Water- 
town, N. Y., subscriber. I have two of 
the 7 mm. Spanish Mausers, which I pur- 
chased from Francis Bannerman, New York. 
I picked them out at his store, and they 
are both dandies. One is a little better 
than the other, but either of them is better 
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Information Wanted Regarding the Remington Pump Gun 





Concerning Spanish Mausers 





rifle. 


This has the trompone ion and 
has long been wanted by many of us and 
now that it is within our reach let us help 
“boost” it along. Would like to hear from 
users of this arm tnrough the columns of 
Outdoor Life. C. 8. STEMEN. 

Illinois. 


for long-range work on ducks. The Rem- 
ington had a heavy recoil, which I overcame 
by moulding a piece of lead large enough to 
fill the hole in butt stock made for stock 
bolt. It has no more recoil now than a 16- 
gauge, and when it comes to knocking down 
ducks and divers it will do it nearly every 
time, as it is a very hard and close shooter, 
and were it not for the one fault of clogging 
it would be a perfect gun—at least, this is 
my opinion. 

Would like to hear from some of the 
readers through the columns of Outdoor 
Life who have used the Savage automatic 
pistol as to whether they consider 
more reliable than other automatics. Have 
had two of another make and could not de- 
pend on them to handle the cartridges reg- 
ularly, though both were new guns. I am 
intending to move on a claim near the 
Black Hills in the spring and will get a re- 
volver or automatic pistol. The Colt’s Army 
Special and .32-20 S. A. both look good to 
me. I noticed that the S. A.’s were mostly 
in use out there but in .44 and .45 calibers, 
the users claiming that the smaller sizes 
were more difficult to clean. I like the .32- 
20 cartridge, though, as I have used it in 
a Model 1889 Marlin, but disposed of that 
gun as it had a poor ejector. I now have 


them 


a .25-20 Model ’92 Winchester which I find 
excellent in thickly-settled districts. 
North Dakota. 


A. M. ROBERTS. 


than any American make I’ve ever 
and I think that if “Subscriber” would go 
and pick one out himself he would be as 
well satisfied as I am. 

I have tried several makes of the Mau 
ser, but have yet to see anything as handy 
as the Spanish carbine (Lowe make). I! 
have used mine with both German and 


seen, 
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American ammunition and it works well 
with either. With the German shells your 
trajectory is a little flatter and you get a 
slightly better target. But they are not 
worth the difference in price over the 
American. 

I hope “Subscriber” will get a Mauser, 
as I feel sure, if it’s anything like mine, he 
will be well satisfied. 

I think that you were a little mistaken 
in saying that the Spanish troops did not 
take care of their rifles. The sailors didn’t, 
but all the Army rifles I’ve seen have had 
good care (inside). I saw a number at 
Bannerman’s, and many in use since, and 
they were in far better condition than 
many of our Army rifles. 

I have a collection of guns, pistols and 
revolvers—twe hundred and fifty-three in 
all—and they are all in working order; 
therefore I feel competent to judge on the 
merits of a firearm. WM. D. HAYES. 

Colorado. 
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(Note.—In answering the query you men- 


tion we were considering the majority of 
purchasers, who would order these rifles by 
mail, and consequently have no opportunity 
of making a selection as you did. Purchas- 
ing second-hand goods by mail, and buying 
as you did, is widely different. 
by mail one has no choice but must take 
his chances on getting a rifle that has not 
been injured by rough usage. 
be present he could, as you did, select a 
satisfactory arm from the large assortment 
that would be placed before him. As to 


Ordering 


If one could 


whether or not the Spanish soldiers always 
gave their rifles proper treatment we can- 
not say, but from the many Spanish Mau- 
sers we have seen we were under the im- 
pression that the majority were handled 
rather roughly. Certainly none that we have 
seen appealed to us, though, as noted be- 
fore, there are, no doubt, exceptions, where 
one might select a perfect arm, as in your 
case.—Editor.] 


Drift of the .30 Caliber Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following in- 
formation in reply to the article written by 
Mr. Lovesee may be beneficial to the read- 
ers: 

The drift of the .30 calibre Springfield 
bullet is as follows: 
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Relative To His Views of Gyroscope. 

General Astronomy, Young, Princeton, 
page 98, paragraph 142: 

“If the wheel (gyroscope) be set to ro- 
tating rapidly, it will maintain the direction 
of its axis invariable, unless acted upon by 
some extraneous force. If, then, we set the 
horizontal axis and arrange a microscope to 
watch a mark upon one of its gimbals it 
will appear slowly to shift its position as 
the earth revolves, in the same way as the 
plane of the pendulum behaves.” 

Page 96, paragraph 140: 

“A free pendulum, set at first to swing 
along such a line, must therefore apparently 
deviate continually at the same rate in the 
opposite direction. In the northern hemi- 
sphere its plane moves with the hands of a 
watch; in the southern, its motion is op- 
posite the hands of a watch.” 

RAY BROWNLEE. 


Interesting Deductions on the Winged Type of Projectile 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noted with 
some interest the ideas of the different cor- 
respondents on the subject of winged pro- 
jectiles adjusted to rotate by action of the 


wings when passing through the atmos- 
Phere, the wings usually taking the form 
of a vane behind the projectile. 

This affords an interesting field for spec- 
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ulation, but it is doubtful if it can ever be 
of any practical value, for two reasons: 

First, while there is no question but that 
if a projectile on the lines suggested were 
forced rapidly through the atmosphere for 
sufficient length of time a high velocity o: 
rotation would be imparted to it, the diffi- 
culty is that the resistance of the atmos- 
sphere and muzzle blast tips it over immedi- 
ately after it leaves the barrel and before 
it can acquire the motion of rotation. This, 
of course, as applied to projectiles moving 
at a high speed. Therefore, when your pro- 
jectile is tipped over your vanes become 
useless. 

Second, the greatest obstacle to be over- 
come today in the line of ballistics is air 
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resistance. A great deal of study and ex- 
periment have been devoted to minimizing 
air resistance to the end that the bullet 
may preserve its maximum velocity as long 
as possible. With the winged type of pro- 
jectile the conditions even if they did op- 
erate would act as a brake on the motion 
of the projectile, increasing the air resist- 
ance and shortening the flight, which is ex- 
actly the opposite of what we wish to ac- 
complish. 

Therefore, while winged projectiles may 
be very interesting from a_ theoretical 
standpoint, they are and will be useless 
when high velocity is an object to be at- 
tained. CHAS. NEWTON. 

New York. 


J. E. Gorman Writes on Automatic Pistols and Revolvers 


Not many months ago one of our sub- 
scribers suggested that we ask J. E. Gor- 
man, the veteran revolver shot of Califor- 
nia, and one of the greatest shots in the 
world with this arm, for an expression re- 
garding the subject of automatic pistols vs. 
revolvers. We wrote such a letter to Mr. 
Gorman, and received the following in reply, 
which we take pleasure in publishing, as 
it will be of especial interest at this time, 
when the adherents of the two weapons 
named are waxing so warm in praise of their 
respective favorites: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received your 
letter some time ago enclosing a letter from 
one of your subscribers saying a letter 
from me on the subject of “Automatic Pis- 
tols vs. Revolvers” would be of great inter- 
est to your readers, and a request from you 
that I do so. I would say in reply, owing 
to being very busy, I have up to the pres- 
ent time been unable to do as you request- 
ed; also, owing to my limited experience 
with such guns, I don’t know what I could 
say on the subject that would interest your 
readers. 

My work with pistols and revolvers has 
nearly all been done on the range, and while 
I have used nearly everything from a .22 
caliber to a .45 caliber, the automatic has 
been tabooed on our ranges, not only be- 
cause it shot so wicked that it destroyed the 
ordinary bulkheads, etc., on the range, but 


because, owing to the fact of its always be- 
ing cocked again after firing a_ shot, it 
seemed to us to be too dangerous a weapon 
to have around where men were out for 
pleasure and not for business with revolv- 
ers. So they were not permitted on our 
range. 

But, to take up the question of the auto- 
matic as a practical weapon of offense or 
defense, I think it can’t be beat, owing to 
its compact make, extreme accuracy and 
great penetration. I think if I wanted a 
gun for “business” I would take the auto 
matic in preference to all others. 

I have a .32 Colt’s automatic which I 
won at a prize shoot, which I slip into my 
pccket, when business calls me out at night. 
I throw one shell into the barrel, fill the 
clip, cock it and slip the safety into place, 
and I fee] that, if “held up,” I would be in 
position to shoot through my overcoat 
pocket, which cannot well be done with 
hammer revolvers. I tried it out on tue 
range and found it very accurate. While 
speaking of its accuracy I will relate an in- 
stance of the only time I ever used the .38 
caliber automatic: 

While employed at the state prison at 
San Quentin in 1904, part of my duties were 
instructing the officers and guards in rifle 
and revolver practice. Each evening I took 
twenty men to the range for rifle practice. 
We used the .40-65 Winchester repeating ri 
fle. The range record up to that date for 
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the year was 46; possible 50; Blunt target, 
200 yards. One evening after closing the 
range, some of the boys commenced shoot- 
ing at the target, outside the house, when 
Turnkey Swan took his automatic .38 and 
fired at the 200-yard target, making a per- 
fect bull. He was warmly congratulated by 
all present on his skill; then someone sug- 
gested that he try again—which he started 
to do—when I calied him aside and begged 
him not to. Knowing him to be a very poor 
revolver shot, I knew it was a chance shot, 
so told him to quit then, before he lost his 
reputation as a good shot, which I knew 
he would do if he shot again. He very in- 
dignantly called me down for questioning 
his ability to repeat the shot. He said: 
“Perhaps, Gorman, you think I can’t do it 
again!” I said: “I know you can’t, so quit 
before the others find out you can’t.” He 
would not take my advice, but started again 
with the result I predicted. He shot away a 
box of ammunition and made all kinds of 
holes in the atmosphere and the side-hill, 
but never even touched the target. 
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After the boys had a good laugh at his 
expense, someone asked me to try. As 1 
had never shot it, I thought I would sight 
fine, as I do at 50 yards, and note where I 
hit; then I could try to give the proper ele- 
vation. My shot hit low on the bulkhead. 
Then I figured if holding fine gave me that 
result, if I gave it the full sight it would 
about carry up. Well, I had five shells left 
in the clip, which I fired, making three 
bulls and two nipper 4s, counting 23 for 
the five shots, (possible 25), which just 
equaled the rifle record of the range. 

Well, I was delighted with that work, 
and concluded that any revolver which 
would carry up so strong and accurate as 
that did, with so little elevation (the sight 
being very low), was as good as I wanted, 
and I told the boys when I went deer shoot- 
ing in future I would not hamper myself 
carrying a rifle, but would just stick an au- 
tomatic in my belt and feel that I was 
thoroughly equipped to tackle most anything. 

California. J. E. GORMAN. 


The “Schuetzen Game” Not Impractical 


From the remarks made by a writer, 
who has often appeared in your columns, 
one not familiar with the facts in the case 
would be led to believe that users of the 
Schuetzen rifle were indulging in an im- 
practical and rather feminine form of shoot- 
ing. As to whether this should be taken 
seriously or not some might be unable to 
decide but if one were to form an opinion 
from what Dr. W. G. Hudson has said on 
this subject—and he is probably as good 
authority as the writer referred to—users 
of the Schuetzen rifle are not burning pow- 
der in vain. He claims that practice with 
a Schuetzen rifle is the best possible train- 
ing for fine holding. Dr. Hudson writes: 
“There are a large number of civilian 
riflemen who confine themselves almost 
entirely to this kind of shooting, and who 


Will Users of the .32 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am thinking of 
purchasing a .32 Winchester Special car- 
bine, and would appreciate the experiences 
of other shooters who may have used this 
arm in hunting. 


I have used this rifle con- 





are nevertheless very well posted and skill- 
ful riflemen, able to take up other branches 
of rifle shooting at short notice; and their 
skill in holding, and intimate knowledge of 
many of the technicalities of the rifle 
learned by long and careful practice with 
their own weapons certainly puts them far 
in the lead of the novice, no matter what 
other branch of rifle shooting they adopt.” 
The writer mentioned at first lays great 
stress upon his skill as a rifleman, inasmuch 
as his scores have appeared in print. Scat- 
tered over this country there are, in almost 
every community, really expert riflemen 
whose scores are never published, but 
whose articles, could they be made to write, 
would prove interesting to readers of Out- 


door Life. HARVEY A. DONALDSON. 
New York. 


Special Carbine Please Answer? 


siderably the past three years but have not 
used the carbine, and would like to know 
if the difference in the length of the bar- 
re] would make very much difference in ac- 
curacy? Would it be a suitable arm for 
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hunting? I think the .32 Winchester spe- 
cial is well adapted to most American big 
game where a long-range rifle is required, 
and I am well satisfied with the action be- 
ing the 1894 model. The .32 Special has a 
greater velocity than many of the other 
high-power rifles and its trajectory is also 
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very flat, and if I should learn from some 
of your readers through your columns that 
the accuracy of the carbine is likely to 
trove satisfactory for hunting purposes I 
should certainly purchase one, although I 
have been advised by some to purchase a 
.30-30 Savage or a .303. 
California. EARL E. CAMMACK. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


G. P. Fera, Roslyn, Wash.—Would you 
please give me the energy, velocity, tra- 
jectory, penetration and range of the .32 


Winchester self-loading rifle? What sights | 


would you recommend for this arm? I don’t 
like the sights that come on the rifle, and 
was thinking of fitting it with Sheard’s 
front sight, but don’t know what kind of 
rear sight would be best for a gun having 
so short a barrel. Could a light load be 
used in this arm for target work up to 100 
yards? 

Answer.—Velocity of .32 Winchester self- 
loading rifle, 1,350 feet per second; energy, 
at 50 feet, 668 foot-pounds; penetration in 
%” soft pine boards at 15 feet with soft- 
point bullets, 10 boards; with full metal- 
patch, 17 boards; height of bullet at 50 yards 
when fired at 100 yards, 2.70”; height at 100 
yards when fired at 200 yards, 12.48”; 
height at 150 yards when fired at 300 yards, 
33.25”. We have not used this particular 
rifle, but we learn from those who have, and 
whom we consider well qualified to judge, 
that this is an accurate rifle and is well 
liked by many for game up to and including 
deer where the shooting is usually at mod- 
erate ranges, as in hilly, wooded or brushy 
districts. For such purposes rifles of this 
length will be found very handy. As for 
power, though, this rifle cannot be properly 
classed with such arms as the .30-30, .32 
Specials, etc., but for the work mentioned, 
where the greatest possible speed of fire is 
essential, we would expect this rifle to 
prove quite satisfactory. On rifles having 
as short barrels »s this rifle has, it is gen- 
erally best to have rifle equipped with some 
form of peep sight—i.e., provided the user 
has become thoroughly accustomed to them. 
Our preference would be either a Lyman re- 
ceiver or Marble flexible joint tang sight, 
though we have used rifles and carbines 
having short barrels, and with good suc- 
cess, in hunting with the regular open 


sights. The Sheard front sight works well 
with either open or peep rear sights. We 
think that for rifles with'as short barrels as 
this arm has you would do well to choose a 
medium size bead for the front sight. As to 
loading with light charges for short range 
werk there is no doubt but what such a 
load could be worked up that would be per; 
fectly satisfactory, so far as accuracy is 
concerned, but from our experience in us- 
ing light loads in automatic arms we doubt 
if you would find same entirely satisfactory 
as they would not be powerful enough to 
operate the mechanism, and as a_ conse- 
quence the arm could be used with this am- 
munition as a single shot only. 


Fort Douglas, Utah.—When a telescope 
sight is removed from a high-power rifle is 
there any danger of the barrel bursting or 
swelling around the holes that have been 
drilled in the barrel? Can you tell me of a 
reliable firm where I can purchase scales for 
weighing smokeless powder accurately? 

Answer.—No, we think not; but it would 
be better to fill the holes with dummy 
screws, as the unfilled holes would be as 
unsightly as a slot in a barrel without a 
blank piece in it. You can obtain the scales 
you want of Eimer & Amend, corner 18th 
St. and 8rd Ave., New York City. 


J. R. Durkee.—I have an old Ballard ri- 
fle, .38-55, that I dislike to give up. Would 
like your opinion as to whether the breech 
mechanism is strong enough in which to use 
smokeless powder if I have a nickel-steel 
barrel fitted to it? 

Answer.—We would not advise the use 
of a load in the remodeled arm exceeding 
that of the regular .30-30. 





The Roswell Gun Club of Roswell, N. M. 
has been organized with thirty-eight mem- 
bers and officered as follows: Capt. M. 8S. 
Murray, president and manager; J. A. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer. 
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The white 

of Winter 

Wraps 

in saddened stillness 
those 

Dear places 

where 

We built 

our summer camp-fires— 
where the stories 

of the 

Rod and reel 

Rang eager 

After through 

the summer sun 
we'd toiled 

in willing 
Eagerness. 


The cold 
of winter 
Stills 


in deep embrace 
those 

softened branches 
sheltering o’er 
the cabin where 
we laid 

at night to rest— 
where sizzling viands 
of the 

camp-fire sort 
were relished 
when 

the work of play 
was ended for 
the daylight. 


The contrast 
of the 

seasons where 
we go 

in summer days 
is marked 


The Contrast 





and could we see 
them 

in 

this contrast 

then our love 

for out-of-doors 
would be 

the more enthused 
and we would 

be the better 

for it— 

since 

in nature’s 

broad extremes 
there is 

that 

same expression 
for the camper-out. 


LYLE ERNEST DIX. 





Fair Puget Sound 


Circling the whole wide world around, 
The white-plumed gulls have never found 
A fairer flood than Puget Sound: 

Fair Puget Sound, fair Puget Sound. 


Peerless the whole wide world around 


Is thy fair flood, O Puget Sound. 
O Puget Sound, O Puget Sound; 
Peerless the whole wide world around. 


Safe-harbored on thy quiet breast 
The ships of all the world may rest, 
The far East and the farthest West, 
Where meet and greet the East and West. 


Nature has framed no fairer scene 
Than where thy waters lie serene, 
Deep set ’mid hills forever green— 


Begemmed with isles forever green. 


Old ocean’s tides thy waters swell, 


Lured inland by the fernlands’ spell 


To shores where empire builders dwell; 


Where pioneers of empire dwell. 


Peerless, etc. 


J. D. DILLENBACK. 
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The Resistance of Plate Glass to Revolver Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send under sepa- 
rate cover a block of pine into which two 
shots from a Smith & Wesson revolver 
were fired. The gun was the special model 
1905, with 6%-inch barrel. Shot No. 1 
first passed through a medium thickness 
of plate glass 20 inches from block. Shot 





No. 2 was fired direct into block. This 
shows the resistance that plate glass has 
to a bullet. Size of ‘glass 9 inches square. 
Winchester black powder cartridges were 
used. Size of bleck when shot into, 4x12 
inches; 14 inches long. GEO. SHULL 


BEAR IN TRAP IN THE JUNGLES OF WASHINGTON. 


‘This picture gives a good idea of the dense underbrush and general scrubby growth of certain sections 
of =" 





OUR*CURIOSITY PAGE 





Photographs (accompanied by brief description) of natural or other curiositi 


suitable for publica 


es, 
tion in this magazine are solicited. They will be paid for in accordance with their merit if published. 





PHOTO SY G& WwW. FISHER 


RUFFED GROUSE’S NEST. 





NEW STYLE OF HAIRLESS DOG. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I am sending you 
photo of a freak dog which we raised from a 
pup, he being ten years old now. The white 
markings-on him are long, white hair, while 
the dark parts are just as hairless as the 
palm of your hand: His mother was one- 
fourth coyote and three-fourths .greyhound. 
Has anyone ever seen such a dog? 

Larned, Kas. MILT H. TYLER. 





A LARGE SPREAD OF HORNS. 


Herewith is shown cut of an extraordi- 
narily large spread of mule deer horns, which 
is 38 inches. The animal was killed by Geo. 
H. Goodwin on a tributary of the Dolores 


(10) 


river, Colorado, in 1891. The head is now 
owned by A. F. Harris of Dolores, Colo.,. who 
claims it to be “the most beautiful set of 
horns in the world.” 





ANOTHER DEER HEAD FREAK. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I am sending you 
herewith a photograph of a freak deer head, 
the horns being very peculiarly shaped, more 
like a caribou head. It has 8 points on one 
antler and 4 on the other. It was killed sev- 
eral years ago by Will Stevenson on the South 
Fork of Cottonwood Creek, Calif. 

Red Bluff, Cal. 
H. D. WOOLLEY. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR MARCH 


This issue will be one of the most beautifully illustrated numbers we 
have ever put out, containing over 50 half-tone cuts from carefully selected 
subjects of interest to the big game hunter, the shocter the outer and the 
traveler. The text matter is equally as good, embracing manuscripts from 
the cream of American writers on hunting subjects. The fast pace set by 
Outdoor Life a few months ago on big game stories is carried out fully as 
completely in the March number as in former issues, and emphasizes the fact 
that our standard for the best in this line will be maintained. 


IN THE HOME OF THE BIG HORN 
By Cyrus Thompson 


Mr. Thompson is one of the veteran hunters of America, having killed big 
game from New Brunswick to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. His 
latest hunt was in Wyoming, partaken of last fall, in company with his son 
each securing a fine ram and a big elk—and he takes up about a dozen pages 
in relating the incidents thereof and displaying the photographs taken by his 
guide. He could easily have written a book, filling each page with matter of 
engrossing interest concerning this trip after America’s rarest of big game. 


STAG HUNTING AS WITNESSED IN FRANCE 


Under this heading we will publish cuts from a set of seven clear photo- 
graphs showing the methods employed in France while pursuing the stag 
Among the subject titles are the following: “The Priest Blessing the Hounds; 
“The Departure;” “The Stag Pursued Through Water by the Hounds;” “The 
Kill,” and “Preparing the Game to Be Cured.” 











WILLIAM’S FISH 
By N. H. Crowell 


Again this delightful writer will entertain our readers in his inimitable 
style with a laugh in every paragraph. Mr. Crowell is the Mark Twain of 
Twentieth century writers, and being a sportsman himself, he knows how to 
see a humorous situation and, better still, can draw a good rrose picture of it. 


WESTERN HISTORICAL SKETCHES—FIRST TEXAS- 


SANTE FE EXPEDITION 
By C. A. Cooper 


Under the above head Mr. Cooper will continue the narration of interesting 
Western incidents connected with the early conquest of this country. This 
article deals principally with the frontier life of Texas, although it is by no 
means confined to the history of that state. 


A TRIP TO SPERRY GLACIER 
By Clyde Cobb 


There will be a double interest attaching to this story from the fact that 
Mr. Cobb is a big game hunter of prominence in Montana (the scene of the 
story), and furthermore that this article is a forerunner of another to be pub- 
lished soon in Outdoor Life covering a successful mountain goat hunt in that 
state. Sperry Glacier is acknowledged by those who have seen it to be the 
equal in beauty and grandeur of anything of the kind to be found in the 
world. The story is liberally illustrated from photos secured by Mr. Cobb on 


the trip. 
‘">’ LADIES OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
By Lewis R. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman furnishes us with a cleverly written and comprehensive pen 
picture of that most mysterious land which has been absorbing our attention 
so much of late. He weaves an interesting story in his article in order to 
illustrate a point regarding the customs of that cotintry, and furnishes some 
good photographs of the natives and of his cavalcade while passing through. 


DOMESTICATING WILD GEESE 
By Penelope Gleason Knapp 


Mrs. Knapp goes into this subject in a manner pleasing to read, and 
touches a topic upon which many sportsmen will wish to be better informed. 
This charming writer has many times held the attention of our readers before, 
so an introduction is hardly necessary. 








Among the other stories in March we may mention the following, each 
one full of interest and information: “The Airedale Terrier,” by B. F. Simonds; 
“The War Against the Coyote,” by Don Steffa; “Goose Shooting Reminiscences,” 
by W. A. Cornelius; an interesting “Game Field” department, and the most 
authentic “Arms and Ammunition” department extant. 

















For a maximum of convenience with min- 
imum of weight and bulk, air makes the 
ideal cushion for sleeping comfort and its 


successful application to light mattresses for 
camping purposes is not surprising; but that 
such a wonderfully practical and ingenious 
combination in construction as developed in 
the Comfort Sleeping Pocket, seems almost 
too good to be true. 

Invented for and sold for years to big 
game hunters and experienced campers, the 
sale of Comfort Sleeping Pockets has extend- 
ed to every class who from necessity or 
choice sleep in the open, even to permanent 
camps. Extensive actual have proven 
it possible for most people to sleep comfort- 
ably in the open in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket in mild weather without blankets ana 


tests 


with only two fairs of blankets when the 
thermometer is 10 degrees below zero. 
Motorists nowadays take  cross-ccuntry 


jaunts with their cars, camp out beside them 
when night falls, in their Comfort Sleeping 
I ccket, and their lot is certainly fairly envi- 
able from the standpoint of the less venture- 
sume fellows who continue to submit them- 


seives to the uncertainties and impositions 
sure to be occasionally encountered in any 
continued dependence upon rural inns and 


host¢ ines. 

The fact that it requires so little prepara- 
tion—a merit invariably appreciated at the 
end of a hard day's travel—that level surface 
to lay it on is not essential, and that un- 


A GREAT AIR BED FOR HUNTERS. 


even ground, sticks or stones cannot be felt 
through the intervening air-space, appeals 
directly to sheep owners, sheep herders, 
members of the forest service and others 
wro are compelled to make their bed where- 
ever night overtakes them. These people are 
among the largest purchasers of Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets. 

The air sack in the Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket is perfection itself, just the right 
thickness and size for comfort. The longi- 
tudinal stay device does not interfere in the 
least with rolling up, keeps the bed in shape 
despite its thinness, no matter what the 
pressure employed, and the small air space 
not only facilitates inflation but makes it 
an easy matter for the heat from the body 
to warm up the air in the bed, and this 
means keeping warm with the fewest possi- 
ble blankets. 

We personally know all about this Com- 
fort Sleeping Pocket and its invaluable ac- 
cessoriee: for we have slept on one many 
times while in the rugged hills on packing 
trips after big game; we know that every 
purchaser gets value received in materials 
and workmanship with an everlasting lot of 
comfort thrown in and we wish that every 
reader of Outdoor Life would take the trou- 
ble to send to the inventors and sale manu- 
facturers, The Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 
Reading, Mass., for their illustrated and de- 
scriptive circulars. 


STEVENS NEW 522 SHOTGUN. 


For the information of our shotgun read- 
a cut 
Repeating Shotgun, 
(Browning’s patent). 


of the Stevens 
“Trap 
This 


ers, we herewith shcw 
new No. 622 
Shooter” grade 






gun is fitted with Stevens compressed forged 
barrel, high pressure steel, bored for nitro 
powder; fitted with hollow matted rib dnd 
furnished only full choked. The receiver is 
drop forged, black oxide finish. The action 
is Browning's latest patent, hammerless, vis- 
ibie locking block, safety firing pin. 


The stock is fancy walnut checked, finely 
finished with rubber but plate. This gun is 
manufactured in 12 gauge, 30 inches, weight 
7% pounds, and lists at $40. 





Write to the Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass... for one of their latest 
circulars describing this arm. 


HENDERSON’S CHANGE FOR 1910. 


Mr. Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., 
who has been known as one of the leading 
amateur trap shooters of the country for two 
or three years past, on January ist joined 
the professional ranks, as a representative 
of The Peters Cartridge Company, shooting 


Peters shells, du Pont powder and a Lefever 
gun. i 

Mr. Henderson’s scores during 1909 indi- 
cate very exceptional ability, and this with 
his consistent loyalty to Peters ammunition 
have their logical result in his employment 














by the Peters Company. 
rapidly to the already long list of friends 
he has made for himself and the goods he 
will represent. 

In the year 1909 from April 29th to De- 


He is sure to add 


cember 22nd, Mr. Henderson shot at 9,495 
targets, breaking 9,008, an average of .9487 
per cent. The first tournament he attended 
was April 29th, 30th and May ist, at Union 
City, Tenn., where he did not do himself jus- 
tice, owing to his having recently left a sick 
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bed. Eliminating this one tournament, and 
beginning with the Southern Handicap at 
Nashville, May 4th, 5th and 6th, he shot at 
8,995 targets, breaking 8,597, an average of 
per cent., a record which has never 
been exceeded or equaled by any amateur 
shooting at this number of targets. Through- 
out the year he used Peters factory-loaded 
Ideal shells with 3% drams du Pont Smoke- 
less powder and 1% ounces No. 7% chilled 
shot. 


-9557 
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THE MAXWELL AUTOMOBILE AS A GAME GETTER. 


Dr. Carroll, a prominent sportsman of Clarendon, Texas, after his return from a deer hunt, 


showing his deer (a 300-pounder), some friends—P. 
center, the doctor on left—and his 30 Maxwell roadster: 


P. Gillpin to right, and James Trent in 


The machine is shown just as it 


looked after arriving in town from Polo Duro Canon, a 30-mile drive through the snow. 


ADOPTED BY ST. LOUIS POLICE. 





That the Colt Police Positive Special re- 
volver has met the popular demand for a 
compact and very powerful pocket arm is 


proved by its recent adortion as the official 
revolver of the St. Louis Police Department. 
The board has seen the wisdom of equipping 
the city’s 1,600 men with a uniform arm to 
prevent confusion arising from the carrying 
of various calibers, sizes and models. The 
advantages of the Colt Police Positive Spe- 
cial appealed to the board, as they have to 
sportsmen. The arm weighs only 22 ounces, 
is equipped with a “positive lock” that ab- 
solutely prevents accidental discharge (an 
important feature with a police officer be- 
cause should the hammer slip in cocking, as 
is liable on a cold day, or the revolver drop 
from his pocket, striking on the hammer, no 
discharge can occur). Varying loads may 
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be used in the same arm, the powerful .38 
Colt and 8S. & W. Special (full, mid-range 
and gallery loads), and also the .38 long and 
short Colt cartridges. 

This popular Colt is also in service with 
the Police departments of Kaasas City, Cin- 
cinnati, Lynn (Mass.), and smaller cities in 
the United States, as well as Havana (Cuba), 
and Tampico (Mex.). 

The new Colt catalog gives full details of 
this model and can be had free on applica- 
tion to the Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 





EVERY FISHERMAN SHOULD HAVE IT. 

It was a bright thought that suggested the 
Bristol Fish Stringer, just put out by the 
Horton Mfg. Co., of Conn. Many a 


Bristol, 









Peceseré Oc: 12, 1808 


(ONB-QUARTER ACTUAL SIZE) 






fisherman will offer thanks to this company 
for getting up such a handy contrivance and 
one which costs so little and which takes up 
so little room. It is light, convenient, 
quick to operate, and, in fact, fills the bill 
completely. There is no cord or chain to 
clean, being of steel, nickel dipped, at 1l5c 
each, or in brass, nickel plated, at 25c. 

No sportsman, fisherman or camper should 
be without it. Get one now, so you'll be sure 
not to forget it when needed. It doesn’t 
make any djfference whether you are a bas- 
ket fisherman, a gunnysack fisherman or a 
millionaire fisherman—you a Bristol 
Fish Stringer. 


need 





HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR. 


said of the Winchester 
1910 Self-Loader, that it 
the 
for the new rifle is 
recoil-operated repeater 


It has been aptly 
.401 caliber, Model 
hits a blew like the hammer of Thor, 
strongest of all gods, 
the most powerful 
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It shoots a heavier bullet and 
hits a harder blow than the .30 U. S. Army 
eartridges so popular with many big game 


ever made. 


hunters, It handles either a 250 or 200- 
grain bullet, and the knock-down, shocking 
power of either of these heavy bullets of 
such large diameter is tremendous, The 
Model 1910 Self-Loader is not only a very 
powerful rifle but a very strongly-construct- 
ed one, t'e working parts throughout, and 
the receiver, guard and barrel, being made 
of nickel steel. The combination of such 
power and strength with the rapidity of fire 
which the ‘Winchester Self-Loading system 
permits, makes this new rifle particularly 
desirable for hunting the biggest of big 
game The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., will be glad to send 
you a cireuvlar fully describing the rifle upon 
request. 





ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., have certainly made 
good on their 1910 calendar. We are sorry 
that we were unable to “notice” this beauti- 
ful piece of work in our last issue, together 
with the)other calendars mentioned, but it 
came to hand too late. It is a lithographed 
reproduction in twelve colors and was paint- 
ed in oils by G. Muss-Arnolt, than whom 
there is no better portrayer of animal life. 
The size of the calendar is 14x26 inches, and 
the scene one of autumn, after partridges. 
A setter and pointer precede the hunter, who 
is waist-deep in the weeds and grass. 

To any of our readers desiring a copy the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company 
will be pleased to send one while the supply 
lasts on_receipt of a postal card, if they will 
mention this notice in their application. 





NON-SINKABLE CANVAS CANOES. 


Among the several reliable water craft 
builders in this country we wish to men- 





? 
tion the Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich. This company puts 
out many boats and canoes, and has a world- 


wide reputation for building what they 

















claim to. The “life-saving” portion of their 
boats are absolutely safe for family and la- 
dies’ use, being very generally used by chil- 
dren and ladies. The cut shown herewith 
pictures a couple of ladies in one of the 12- 
foot canoes put out by this company. The 
boat cannot sink, as the air chambers make 
it impossible. Write the company for circu- 
lars on this and the many other types built, 
especially those for sportsmen’s use. 





HE DOES TAXIDERMY WORK. 


G. N. Aulabaugh of 1613 Farnam street, 
Omaha, Neb., is a taxidermist of thirty-nine 
years’ standing whom we take pleasure in 
introducing to our readers. ' He does tanning 
also, and keeps a nice line of furs. Send 
for his. comrpiete discount price list for taxi- 
dermy work; also his “Field Guide for Hunt- 
ers,” telling how to skin all kinds of ani- 
mals, birds, fish and reptiles and prepare 
them for mounting. 





THE 1910 HUNTER CATALOG. 


In our last issue we described the 1910 
catalog of the Hunter Arms Co., but failed 
to publish a cut of the elaborate first cover 
Page of this publication, which came to 
hand after we had gone to press. We take 
pleasure in reproducing this cut herewith, 





and as an afterword would say that our 
shotgun readers are very slow if they do 
not take advantage of the offer of the 
Hunter people to send this catalog to shot- 
gun cranks free. It should be. in every 
sportsman’s home. 





THE STEVENS-POPE SPECIALTIES. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., of Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., have issued their annual 
catalog of “Stevens-Pope Specialties,” em- 
bracing rifle barrels, micrometers, telescopes, 
sights, loading flasks, palm rests, wind 
gauges, moulds, loading outfits, etc. Inter- 
esting data will be found in this new cat- 
alog,-pertaining to the wonderful records se- 
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cured by these rifie barrels. For 200-yard 
off-hand shooting, Stevens-Pope barrels hold 
all records on all targets in ordinary use 
at this distance for all numbers‘of shots usu- 
ally shot for a score. 

It is a noteworthy.fact that all important 


gallery records are being and have been 
made with the Stevens and Stevens-Pope ri- 
fles. One of the new catalogues will be 


mailed to any applicant upon request. 








AN ALBINO SPOONBILL. 


This albino spoonbill duck was killed by J 
Myers of Saguache, Colo., on October 30, 1909, 
and was mounted by C. L. McFadden & Son 
the taxidermists and furriers of 412 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver. 





THE COLT WAY OF DOING THINGS. 


Fifty-four men out of 700 with a record of 
over thirty years’ continuous service in the 
employ of the Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. 
Co. (Hartford, Conn.), is good proof of the 
loyalty with which the expert makers of the 
“Colt” co-operate with their employers. But 
the record is held by Loren H. Robertson, a 
machinist, who began his career with Colone! 
Colt sixty-two years ago, and is still count- 
ed one of the company’s best men; always 
in his place at the opening whistle and as 
chipper and ready with jokes and good-na- 


tured chaff as any of the small army that 
files out of the doors at five o'clock. 
The old example of the “Goose and the 


Golden Egg” was modernized last Christmas 
when each one of the “faithful” received a 
fat turkey and a nest egg of gold to bring 
good cheer to the holiday dinner and a pleas- 
ant reminder that faithful service is always 
appreciated. 





A BOOK FOR TRAPPERS. 


A band of northern Minnesota trappers 
have decided that as protection against what 
they term unfair grading. they shall grade 
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their own furs before shipping them to mar- 


ket. They point out that the average trap- 
per and hunter is not thoroughly familiar 
with the art and science of grading. It 
would be a good plan to give the matter a 
great amount of study from “Sloman’s En- 
cyclopedia of Fur Facts” which, in concise, 
‘simple manner, explains the exact points 
which must be known in order to get full 
value for furs. It is of interest to trappers 
that this book is being supplied for the ask- 


ing to patrons of M. Sloman & Company, 
130th St., Detroit, Mich., others securing the 
book for 25c a copy. 





NEW AJAX-GRIEB MANAGER. 


A new manager is at the helm of the Den- 
ver branch of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Com- 
pany in the person of S. H. Pierce, vice Geo. 
Packer, who resigned to associate himself 
with the Faucett Motor Co. Mr. Pierce is 
an old tire man, dating his tire experience 
back as far as 1893, when he was connected 
with Morgan & Wright. In 1907 he accept- 





Mr. 8. H. Pierce. 


ed a position 
as salesman, 
Minneapolis. 


with the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. 
and in 1909 was transferred to 


Mr. Pierce has a striking personality and 
believes that square dealing will always win. 
We prophecy a successful career for the 


new Denver manager and his company. 





A SUCCESSFUL CROW CALL. 


Charles H. Perdew, Sr., of Henry, IL, has 
hit upen a crow cal) that is so perfect that 
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he will probably derive a big revenue from 
its sale. It is said to imitate a crow so per- 
fectly that the birds flock around the caller 
in great numbers, and continue to circle 
while he is calling. These calls are sent by 
Mr. Perdew any friace in the United States 
on receipt of one dollar each, and satisfaction 
is guaranteed or money refunded. See his 
advertisement in this issue. 





PASSENGER PIGEONS ARE RARE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It may be interest- 
ing to your readers to know something of 
the scarcity and value of passenger pigeons. 
I have six males and two females, mounted, 
which were collected in 1880, and for which 
I have just refused an offer of $75 for each 
specimen. I consider this a fairly good offer 
but not consistent with the scarcity of the 
bird. H. W. HOWLING. 

Minneapolis. 





SUNNY GLINTS FROM THE MAIL. 


I don’t think you could improve on Out- 
door Life for 1909. It was the best ever. 
Texarkana, Tex. J. R. WATHINGTON. 


I don’t want to miss a single number of 
Outdoor Life. It’s a dandy—the best of any 
I take, R. Z. STAM. 

Chinook, Mont. 


I have been a subscriber to Outdoor Life 
for six years, and I hope that you will soon 
be in shape to publish it weekly. 

Salem, Mo. JOHN GUNNETT. 


I am getting good results from my ad. in 
Outdoor Life, finding many buyers through 
your medium. B. .F. SIMONDS. 

Garden City, Kas. 


Outdoor Life has brought us more inquir- 
ies than all the other trade papers together. 
We have had requests for catalogs from 
Alaska, Honolulu, British Columbia and all 
the states in the West. 

THE PIERCE CYCLE Co. 


Each season I have received something 
from Outdoor Life that is very aprropriate 
and also something that is very lasting. For 
example, I still have on my desk a clock 
which I received three years ago, I think. 
No other publisher in the country is sending 
out anything that is more appreciated than 
these remembrances from Outdoor Life. 

Omaha, Neb. J. W. ELWOOD, 

Pres’t N. W. School of Taxidermy. 





NOTES. 


i 

At Colorado Springs January ist, O. E. 
Searles, shooting Peters factory-loaded shells, 
won third professional average, score 182 out 
of 200. 
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Sfeel Fishing Rod 


If you expect to go on a fishing trip, or are at all interested in fishing, 
you should immediately mail the coupon below, but first read the following. 


‘BRISTOL’ Rods are, 1: Guaranteed 3 years; 2: Have the finest known guides; 
3: Never warp and always come back straight and true; 4: Are made by the most expert 
fishing rod workmen in the world; 5: Are made of a special exclusively ‘‘BRISTOL”’ quality 
of clock spring steel tempered in oil; 6: Are the most perfect fly or bait casting rods known; 
T: Quicker than any other rods in hooking wary nibblers and bunters; 8: Stronger 
than any other rod in holding big fish; 9: More resilient than any other rods in play- 
ing fish with tender mouths; 10: Reels can’t come loose; 11: Reversible handles if 
desired; 12: Light or heavy, long or short; many different kinds, styles and prices 
for every kind of fishing. ‘Sold all over the world. Emergency tops and extra 
parts can be had quickly in case of accident. Know ‘“‘BRISTOL’’ Rods by 
actual use and you will have nothing but admiration and love for them. Look 
for the name “‘BRISTOL”’ on the reel seat. Always onthe genuine. Send 
the coupon below immediately for free catalog and handy fish hook disgorger 
that can be carried in fly book, vest pocket or on key ring. It is the neatest 
little invention for removing a swollowed fish hook. It saves your fingers 
(and your temper) and obviates the necessity of cutting or tearing the fish. 


™ 
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Tf you like beantiful calenders in wonderful colored poster effect. then you should have our 1910 calender } 4 
19x30 inches in size. It is a reproduction of N. C. Wyeth’s beautiful oil painting entitled ‘“The Enthus- 
iast.'' A most artistic poster for your den. Sent on receipt of 25c. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
88 Horton Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 
























FREE CATALOG -and Fish Hook 
Disgorger sent on receipt of this coupon. 
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AUTOMOBILES. 





A Wonderful Business Story 
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We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of th _ 

° e ‘ vel 

greatest business stories ever told. A story of how John N. Willys steppe: ‘ie 

in two years to the topmost place in motordom. Of how Overland auto E 

mobiles rose in 24 months to this year’s sale of $24,000,000. How : he 

. * , . an 

factory has grown like magic to a payroll of 4,000 men—to a daily outpu' ; 

of 30 carloads of automobiles. And how a large part of the demand of the mo 

abl 

country has been centered around one remarkable car. ms 

* ] 

The Discovery The New Start ou 

Here is an outline of the story—just enough Mr. Willys in some way met the overdu: a. 

to make you want it all. pay roll—took over the plant—and contrive: & 
Two years ago Mr. John N. Willys was a_ to fill his customers’ orders. 

: \ hi 
per 2g aes snare came to him Then the cry came for more cars from ever} fr 
= a — “ pig the i place where an Overland had been sold. As: la 
pear anak mui econ’ “6 a the new cars went out the demand became 
eins ther — a poag os = = overwhelming. The factory capacity was out 

” , oan grown in short order. Then tents were 
The name of the car was the Overland, And erected. 
the price,—then, $1,250—was as amazing as the le 
car itself. Another factory was acquired, then another: 1 
The sale of this car spread like wildfire. Ut the demand soon outgrew all three. . 
Each car sold brought a call for twenty others During the next fiscal year these factories 
like it. Old and new motor car owners came sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the demand 
by the score to deposit advance money;at- was not half supplied. 
0 


tracted by the Overland’s matchless simplicity. 


But the cars did not come. And when Mr. 
Willys went to the makers he found them on 
the verge of receivership. 

The genius which had created this marvel- 


ous car could not finance the making in the 
face of the 1907. panic. 


Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buyers 
paid.premiums. None could be content with a 
lesser car when he once saw the Overland. 


All this without advertising. About the only 
advertising the car ever had was what users 
told others. 





Overland Model 40—Price, $1,250. 












40 h. p.—112-inch Wheel Base 
All Prices Include Magneto 


Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.—-102- 
inch wheel base. Made also with single rumble 
seat, double rumble seat and Toy Tonneau at 
slightly additional cost. 
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The Pope-Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy the Pope- 
oledo factory—one of the greatest automo- 
ile plants in the country. This gave him four 
vell equipped factories—just 16 months from 
iis start. 


But the Toledo plant wasn’t sufficient. So 
he gave his builders just 40 days to complete 
an addition larger than the original factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceiv- 
able help and convenience—so that cars could 
be built here for less than anywhere else. 


Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. The 
output is ‘valued at $140,000 per day. The con- 
tracts from dealers for this season’s delivery 
call for 20,000 cars. 


Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. And his purpose is to see— 
from this time on—that those who want Over- 
lands get them. 





Marvelous Sales 


Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the 1910 Over- 
land models before the first car was delivered. 
That means that each Overland sold the pre 
vious year had sold four others like it. 

And without any advertising. 


This year’s Overland sales will exceed $24, 
000,000. Yet the Overland is but two years 
old. 





The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland—better than last 
year’s $1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 








Overland Model 41—Price, $1,400. 
40 h. p.—112-inch Wheel Base—5 passengers. 


and Full Lamp Equipment 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


AUTOMOBILES. 


That is because the tremendous production has 
cut the cost 20 per cent. 


A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles 
an hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
much for the money. 


There are higher-powered Overlands for 
$1,250—$1,400—$1,500. They are just as cheap 
in comparison as the $1,000 model. 


The Overlands are unique in simplicity. They 
operate by pedal control. A ten-year-old child 
can master the car in a moment. 


“They are made in the same factory, and by 
the same men as made the Pope-Toledo—a 
$4,250 car. The reason for the price lies in the 
production of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 


Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 
told in a fascinating book. Learn about the 
car which in two years captured so large a part 
of the whole trade of the country. See what 
has done this—what there is in the Overland 
to make it the most desired car in existence. 
Please cut out this coupon now. 








F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 15 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the book. 




















“_— _— am 
Overland Model 42—Price, $1,500. 


Hither Touring Car or Close -Coupled Body. 
Top, Glass Front and Gas Tank are Extras. 
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At Catasauqua, .Pa., December 31st, Mr. J. 
Englett of Catasauqua won high amateur av- 
erage and high general average with ascore 
of 142 out of 150. Third amateur average 
was won by Allen Hiel, 142 out of 150. Both 
of these gentlemen shoot Peters factory-load- 
ed shells. 


At Columbus, Ohio, January 5th, Mr. C. A. 
Young, shooting Peters factory-loaded shells, 
won second professional average, 133 out of 
150, from the 20-yard line. 


In a personal letter to Ed F. Haberlein, 
Dr. H. M. Lee, New London, Conn., says: “I 
have handled dogs in the field for some time 
and though kindness and persistence and 
belief in my dogs’ intelligence have been my 
mode, yet I have never before seen or heard 
of any method so easy, pleasing and reason- 
able as yours, and I feel I must ray tribute 
to the little book, The Amateur Trainer, and 
its author.” 


The spring shooting season will soon be at 
hand, and our readers will secure many beau- 
tiful specimens of ducks and other birds that 
can be taken during the season. We are sure 
that you would be deeply interested in know- 
ing how to mount and preserve these beauti- 
ful trophies. If you are not already famil- 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


iar with the subject of taxidermy, write to 
the Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Omaha, Nebr., for their prospectus. The above 
institution teaches taxidermy in all its 
branches by mail with complete success, and 
they have on their roll of students more than 
35,000 of the leading sportsmen of the Unit- 
ed States. It will pay you to get in touch 
with this institution if you ever hunt, fish, 
trap, or if you are a lover of outdoor sports. 


Every man who traps, hunts or gathers 
furs should read without fail, the advertise- 
ments appearing in this publication, from 
Weil Bros. & Co., the old reliable fur house 
of Fora Wayne, Ind. This company, which 
has a paid capital of $500,000, and has been 
established forty years, wants to hear from 
readers of this publication, with their ad- 
dresses, so they can send without cost or 
obligation, free copies of their Trappers’ 
Guide, illustrated, together with price lists 
and other valuable information. You owe 
it to yourself if interested in these mat- 
ters to communicate with them, mentioning 
this publication, at the earliest moment pos- 
sible, for it will certainly be money in your 
pocket to know what inducements such a 
house as this, with its connections all over 
the world, has to offer you. 


NUMBER FORTY-FIVE. 


Lick up the dust, you son-of-a-gun, 


You .45 caliber Colt, 


Rake ’em and shake ’em—No devil can take 


"em. 


With a .45 caliber Colt. 


Spitting out lead with a tale to the dead, 
Dropping ’em right and left. 

Blazing and hazing and raising blue hell 
Spoke out the .45 Colt. 


Bad man and madman, thief they do call me, 
My friends are the trusty Colts, : 
Hold ‘em back, turn ’em back, one of the 


many 


Drove back the cowardly dolts. 


Lead-spitting, flame-spitting, old .45, 
Here’s hoping we come out alive; 

Yours is the red-eye—the deadliest red-eye, 
That ever a mortal did spy. 


So here’s to your health—your blustery 


health 


Here’s to my future wealth. 
And roving and scrambling with death we 


go rambling— 


My darling—my .45 Colts. 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 








